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Books of Light 
and Leading 


BY EDWIN T. BREWSTER 
“The Understanding of Religion” 


A vivid and human book, in which is afforded 
much light to those who have broken with the 
old, formal, dogmatic type of religion, but who 
are not yet sure that they have discovered a 
foundation for their religious beliefs to take the 
place of the crumbling walls of dogma. ($1.50) 


BY HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 


“Christianity and Progress” 
Henry Sloane Coffin says of Dr. Fosdick: “If 


to those reared in traditional forms he seems at 
first blush a radical, second thoughts will rate 
him an arch-conservative, holding fast the his- 
toric connection of God in Christ, and doing as 
much as, and probably more than, any other 
preacher in the American pulpit to hold intelli- 
gent people fast to this faith and to the life which 
it opens up.” ($1.50) 


BY GAIUS GLENN ATKINS 
“The Undiscovered Country” 


A volume of addresses interpreting the beauty 
and order of the inner world in terms of spiritual 
experience. Says The Christian Century of this 
book: “A steady and fearless mind here ex- 
presses itself with scientific precision and yet 
often in phrases of exquisite chiseling and haunt- 


ing beauty.” ($1.50) 


BY W. W. KEEN, M. D. 
“I Believe in God and Evolution” 


Says Dr. George A. Gordon of this most 
timely work: “Dr. Keene is a very great surgeon 
and a very thinkable human being. He is both a 
man of science and a man of religious faith. In 
his lucid, vigorous, illuminating little book we 
have this true scientist and Christian in happy 
reconciliation. This volume should have a wide 
circulation among laymen, religious and other- 
wise, for the simple reason that it is immensely 


fitted to do them good.” ($1.00) 


BY NATHAN SODERBLOOM 
(Archbishop of Upsala) 
“Christian Fellowship” 


One of the foremost of European Protestant 
churchmen here discusses with fine historical per- 
spective the present problems and duties of 
Christendom. Dr. Joseph Fort Newton says of 
this new volume: “‘It is the best book yet written 
on the subject, the best in its spirit and its catho- 
licity, both of intellect and piety."’ ($1.50) 

{dd 8 cents postage each book) 
Note: See our special offer on a 
$10.00 order elsewhere in this issue. 
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New Books 


The Meaning of the Old Testament 


By Hugh Martin. A constructive interpreta- 
tion, according to the modern point of view. 


($1.25). 
God in the Old Testament 
By R. A. Aytoun. Describes concisely the 


growth of the Jewish people in the knowledge 
of God. ($2.00). 


The Interest of the Bible 
By John E. McFadyen. Points out that the 
Bible is alive with interests of many kinds— 
not religious only, but literary, historical, soci- 


ological. ($2.00). 


A Brief Biblical History 
By F. J. Foakes-Jackson. Old and New Tes- 
taments, 2 vols. Good condensed outlines, 
well adapted to elementary classes. (Each 
volume, $2.00). 


The Beloved Disciple 
By A. E. Garvie. A study of the fourth Gos 
pel. The ripe judgment of Dr. Garvie on this 
much discussed subject. ($2.00). 


St. Mark’s Life of Jesus 
By Theodore H. Robinson. Prof. James 
Moffatt approved this book, as giving “‘plain 
information," and with a “sure, firm touch.” 


($1.75). 


Personal Immortality 


By A. Gordon James. An inquiry into the 
doctrine of the after life. Both original and 
keen. ($1.50). 


Our Faith in God Through Jesus Christ 
By J. Ernest Davey. This book maintains 
that the Christian faith is reasonable; it works 
and can never be superseded. ($1.75). 


Our Common Faith 
By Five English Thinkers, among them Prof. 
Arthur S. Peake, who discusses “Jesus Christ, 
His Only Son, Our Lord.” ($1.25). 


A Moneyless Magnate 
By Frederick F. Shannon. A collection of 
essays. “A Moneyless Magnate” and “ 
oven in the Back Yard” are fine examples of 


the best type of the modern essay on spiritual 
subjects. ($1.50). 


The Soul of Modern Poetry 
By R.H. Strachan. Indicating the spiritual 
values of such poets as Masefield, Francis 


Thompson, Hardy, etc. ($2.00). 


Night Scenes of Scripture 
By Norman McLeod Caie. Sermons on Ja- 
cob, Nehemiah, Nicodemus, Paul, Peter and 


others. ($1.25). 


Shelton of Thibet 
By Mrs. A. L. Shelton. A gripping biography 
of one of the boldest and most heroic spirits 
in modern history. ($2.00). 


Add 10 cents postage each book. 
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EDITORIAL 


A Turbulent 
World 


HERE have been more than the usual number of 
exciting events, both foreign and domestic, during 
the past week. First in importance is the British 
Lord Curzon’s ten-thousand-word note 
boldly declares the illegality of the French occupation of 
the Ruhr, asserts that Great Britain’s claim to payments 
and reparations from Germany is on a par with that of 
France, and insists rather brusquely upon the payment of 
vhat France owes to England. The French reply is un- 
yielding, and the rupture of the entente appears to be vir- 
tually complete. The Cuno cabinet has fallen, and a new 
ministry headed by Dr. Gustav Stresemann has taken its 
place. Industrial disorders have continued throughout 
Germany, checked somewhat, however, by the grudging 
acquiescence of the communists in the formation of the 
new ministry in which they refuse to express confidence, 
but which they prefer to the old one. The mark drops to 
four million for a dollar and the franc to eighteen for a 
dollar, both new low points. Floggings by masked bands 
occur in Oklahoma and the governor places the city of 
Tulsa under martial law, to the surprise and perhaps the 
disgust of its citizens, who doubtless for the most part 
disapprove of the flogging of supposedly undesirable resi- 
dents, but may be pardoned if they do not quite see the 
utility of patrolling the streets with soldiers after the thing 
has occurred. (One wonders whether the remarkable divi- 
dends which Mr. Coolidge has recently collected upon one 
small investment in martial law a few years ago will stim- 
wate that stock unduly. At least it will set the governors 
to thinking.) The price of gasoline suffers, and its pur- 
chasers enjoy a twenty-five per cent cut, bringing it in the 
central states to a little less than sixteen cents, which we 
judge is somewhere near what it ought to be. The United 
States Steel Corporation and its subsidiary companies be- 


note to France. 


gin the further extension of the three-shift system, and 
thousands of their employes for the first time in years 
have an eight-hour instead of a twelve-hour day. A twen- 
ty-five per cent increase in the hourly rate of pay, effective 
at the same time as the reduction of hours, makes the 
daily earnings of the workers not much less for a reason- 
able day’s work than it was for an unreasonably long one. 
Early reports indicate that the production per hour is 
also increased. It is too soon for reliable data upon this 
point, but such a result is to be expected. Chicago, hav- 
ing killed four hundred persons by automobile since Janu- 
ary first, abstains entirely from this form of homicide for 
four consecutive days, and one of those was a Sunday! 


The War and 
Protestantism 


i gpon war has changed the balance of power among the 


nations in many respects. America now leads the 
world financially; France becomes the leading military 
force; while Great Britain more than ever provides the 
world with its political ideas. In the shifting of influence 
the Roman Catholic church has reaped a great advantage. 
Unhampered by internal division, this communion has 
been able to marshal its resources in various parts of Eu- 
rope with great rapidity. Though European thinking is 
much less congenial to medieval theology than formerly, 
the Roman Catholic press, schools and ministry are ably 
‘financed, while Protestant institutions languish or are 
The action of Bishop Blake and Dr. Hartman 
in pledging themselves for fifty thousand dollars to re- 
vive the theological seminaries of Russia and to put them 
on a more modern basis is the kind of thing that needs 
to be done in many other countries. Dr. Adolf Keller, 
who is in this country making a report on religious con- 
ditions in Europe, insists that American Protestantism 
should come to the relief of the institutions in Europe 


closed. 
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which have been functioning, but are now closed for lack 
of funds. The church press must be revived, the theo- 
logical faculties must be set to work once more, and there 
is still much philanthropic work that needs to be done. 
Unless steps are taken in the line of Dr. Keller’s sugges- 
tions, this very time, which should be an opportunity for 
the evangelical religion, will prove a period of reaction 
and decay. It is better for the American denominations 
to put their money into institutions that are already going 
concerns rather than to spend money in trying to convert 
Europe to some new Protestant belief. In some instances, 
as notably in the case of the Baptists, a fellowship may 
be set up between American Baptists and the Baptists of 
European countries. But in other instances, denomina- 
tions should be willing to lose their lives only to find them 
again in renewed influence through unselfish service. The 
Methodists may perhaps affect the life of Russia more 
with their fifty thousand dollars than some other denomi- 
nation with a selfish program might with a million. 


We Thought Slavery 
Was Dead! 

WING to a recent investigation into child labor con- 

ditions in Jersey City sponsored by the Goodwill 
community house of that city, the community is more 
deeply stirred than for many years past. At least 924 
children between the ages of six and sixteen were found to 
be working from eight to twelve hours per day for a mere 
pittance and often under most unsanitary conditions. 
Mayor Frank Hague, backed by the entire city commis- 
sion, has started a campaign against the sweatshops of 
the city. The child labor law is to be made more than a 
mere scrap of paper. Those most active in creating an 
indignant public opinion on this matter have been the 
Rev. George Hollingshead and the Rev. Corrado Riggio 
of the Goodwill community house, which is associated with 
St. Paul’s Methodist Fpiscopal church. 


Judge Gary, Secretary Davis 
and Immigration 


iP his argument against the abolition of the twelve-hour 
day in the steel mills, Judge Gary said that to make 


the three-shift system universal in that industry would 
require an addition of sixty thousand men to the working 
force. This computation, like his calculation of the addi- 
tional cost of production on the basis of an eight-hour day, 
apparently rested on the assumption that the amount of 
work that a man could or would do in an hour was an 
invariable unit. If this were true, one would not need to 
go beyond the most clementary arithmetic to figure that 
when each man works only two-thirds as long it would 
require three-halves as many men “to do a piece of work.” 
The basic assumption is fallacious. If one wants to make 
mathematics out of it, it is not a problem in arithmetic, 
but in calculus, for the hour’s work unit is a variable. 
Efficiency diminishes with exhaustion. Still, it will doubt- 
less require more men, though not so many more. This 
affords one argument for a cautious and well studied 
modification of our immigration laws. The secretary of 


labor, Mr. James J. Davis, has just returned from Europe, 
where he has been studying the immigration problem a 
the source of supply. He has not been concerned pri. 
marily with the feature of an increased supply of labor, 
which is by no means the most important phase of our 
immigration problem, if indeed it is a legitimate phase 
of it at all, but rather with the question of quality. He 
favors either selective immigration or none at all. The 
present quota plan has its merits as a makeshift, though it 
assumes, with no justification whatever in fact, that fresh 
immigration from the several countries of Europe is de 
sirable and assimilable precisely in proportion to the num- 
bers that happen to be here now from the respective coun- 
tries. If immigration is to be limited at all, it certainly 
ought not to be limited upon that basis, nor upon mere 
priority of arrival. If there is to be selection, as there 
is now of a sort, it ought to take into account either the 
needs of this country or the needs of the immigrants, and 
rejection should be before embarkation and not at Ellis 
Island. While in Europe Mr. Davis visited his native 
home in Wales. It is interesting to see an American sec- 
retary of labor visiting his European birthplace as an 
incident of his study of the immigration problem. 


Conference on 
International Relations 

CONFERENCE of Christian leaders on intema- 
A tional relations is being held at Chautauqua, New 
York, August 20 to 24. The whole range of present in- 
ternational relations will be discussed, including the league 
of nations, the international court of justice, the near east 
problem, the relations of the United States with the Latin 
American republic, and the law-not-war movement. Ir- 
ternational problems are partly economic and political ani 
they cannot be profitably discussed in the absence of spe 
cific and expert knowledge of the facts which it is the 
business of economists and statesmen to know. But they 
are also ethical and—if religion really means anything m 
the world that now is—they are religious problems. They 
are not likely to be settled right, indeed we do not think 
they are likely to be settled at all, unless a positive com 
tribution is made by men whose primary interest is other 
than economic or political. The personnel of this cor 
ference gives confidence that it will make a contribution 
of real value. 


Law Enforcement in the 
New Administration 
B EFORE President Coolidge was in office a week i 
had been visited by many of the leading political leat 
ers of the country. Among these callers was Govern 
Gifford Pinchot, of Pennsylvania, who seeks another cot 
ference of the governors of the various states to go farthe! 
in setting up cooperation between state and national go 
ernments in the enforcement of the prohibition la" 
Governor Pinchot is to be numbered among the men ® 
official position who take seriously their oath to uphold 
the Constitution of the United States. He realizes th 
the test of prohibition comes only through a rigid & 
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forcement of the law. Only thus can any law really show 
what its social effects are. It is certain that congress- 
men will be elected or defeated in various sections of the 
United States by reason of their attitude toward law en- 
forcement. It is better for the election to be held next 
vear in the light of honest enforcement measures than for 
it to come after a year of lethargy and half-hearted efforts 
in behalf of America’s great experiment. President 
Coolidge is still an enigma to the American people. He 
has not often expressed himself on public questions. But 
so far as he has spoken, he has always been on the side 
of law and order. There has never been any yellow streak 
in his make-up which would make him surrender to the 
lawless elements of certain great cities in the land. The 
loval and active interest of the church people at this time 
will be of great significance. Such an interest will make 
some things possible to law-enforcement officers which 
are not now possible. The new president should be as- 
sured at the outset of his administration of the support 
of religious people in carrying out the provisions of our 
national constitution to the letter. 


Realizing the 
Worth of Boys 

NDER the snow-capped peaks of the Tyrolean Alps 

at Portschach, Austria, there met this summer the 
world’s second conference of Y. M. C. A. workers 
among boys. More than eight hundred delegates from 
fifty-three nations, besides many visitors, devoted twelve 
days of their time and thought to an intensive study of 
the place of the boy in the life of modern society and 
te ways and means by which he can be made conscious 
{ the great responsibility soon to be his. Members of 
every Christian community were present. Greek Ortho- 
lox Christian sat with Roman Catholic and Evangelical, 
hnding here a common ground of activity for the good 
i the future and the faith. Naturally, in such a cosmo- 
politan group the worth of internationalism received large 
attention, and much time and some resolutions were de- 
voted to the great and creditable task of knowing how to 
nculeate within the boys a love of country that shall in no 
wise hinder the realization of world brotherhood among 


“The Fighting Parson” 
in the Limelight 


EV. ELMER L. WILLIAMS won the soubriquet of 
“the fighting parson” while pastor of Grace Metho- 


‘st church in Chicago. He has recently entered the serv- 
e of the Better Government association of Chicago as a 
law enforcement secretary. One of his recent bulletins 
nishes some bits of information which may not see the 
light of day unless it is published in the religious press. 
\ place down on the river was raided recently by govern- 
ment officials, and one of the drunken inmates of the place 
turned out to be a police officer. The man who runs the 
Place is William D. Scott, who was county commissioner 
‘tom 1912 to 1918. The police officer threatened that 
“Congressman Sabath of Chicago would get busy on the 
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case.” The keeper and habitues of the place are now under 
indictment and “the fighting parson” has promised to tell 
what becomes of the case. Powerful political influences 
will be invoked to prevent the men from being punished, 
although one of them drew a gun on certain federal offi- 
cers. The nation is at the present moment suffering from 
the lawlessness of a certain abandoned group who go 
farther in their defiance of lawfully constituted author- 
ities than would be tolerated in any other country in the 
world. The late President Harding realized that the 
federal government would have to deal with these law- 
breakers with a firm hand, no matter who happened to 
be congressmen in a certain district, nor what political 
leaders supported lawlessness. Our new president comes 
from New England, the reputed home of “the New Eng- 
land conscience.” He is a square-jawed man who has 
proved himself unafraid in some difficult situations. It 
seems likely that if church people will interest themselves 
in getting the evidence and in supporting the constituted 
authorities, the law-defying element in the large cities will 
either be safely in jail or will see that the time has come 
to mend their ways. There are other men like the “fighting 
parson” in other sections of the country who are doing 
yeoman service in behalf of the dignity of American 
law. 


Bishop Brewster 
Explains 

HE open letter of Bishop Brewster that has recently 

been given wide publicity in reply to Dr. Newman 
Smyth, together with his communication to The Christian 
Century, published on another page of this issue, makes it 
clear that our recent comment on the bishop’s refusal to 
ordain Dr. Bainton did not get quite to the bottom of the 
matter and laid upon the bishop a responsibility which 
really belonged elsewhere. There has been a belief, widely 
current even among those not usually ill mformed, that 
the Protestant Episcopal church had made an actual step 
toward unity with the Congregationalists by providing 
that ministers of the latter body might, under certain con- 
ditions, receive Episcopal ordination without renouncing 
allegiance to their own denomination. This belief seems 
to have been shared by Dr. Newman Smyth, who has been 
perhaps more prominent than any other Congregationalist 
in these negotiations, and by Professor Bainton of the 
Yale Divinity school, among others. It is evident, from 
Bishop Brewster’s letter, that he did not refuse ordina- 
tion to Professor Bainton. Professor Bainton did not, in 
fact, apply for ordination. He did not apply for ordina- 
tion because he learned in the course of the negotiations 
preliminary to his proposed application that he could not 
receive Episcopal ordination and remain a Congregation- 
alist even if he did apply. And he could not receive ordi- 
nation on these terms because the agreement which many 
persons supposed to be in effect had failed of ratification 
by the house of deputies in the last Episcopal general con- 
vention. It is clearly not Bishop Brewster’s fault and we 
regret that our first impression, like that of Dr. Smyth, 
made him responsible. The Lambeth proposals have not 
yet borne fruit, the proposed local adaptation of the his- 
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toric episcopate has not occurred, and the concordat does 
not exist as a working agreement. 


Williams College Promotes 
an Institute of Politics 

HE training ground for many American politicians 

has not always been such as to receive the unquali- 
fied commendation of those who believe that conscience 
has a part to play in government. It is therefore all 
the more significant to note that the Williams College insti- 
tute of politics, which this year came to its third annual 
Eight 
round table conferences were held at which questions of 
fundamental importance having to do with the manifold 
phases of group relationship were discussed under the 
leadership of some competent thinker. Problems receiv- 
ing consideration were the international aspects of the 
Russian question, the league of nations, the law of the air, 
and other similar topics. In addition to these round table 
conferences, two open conferences were held on alternate 
afternoons, one on the British commonwealth of nations 
and international problems, the other on problems of raw 


materials and foodstuffs in the commercial policies of the 
nations, 


session, has been the most successful of them all. 


To complete the program an open lecture was 
given each evening on some important aspect of politics 
by some eminent visitor. Among the speakers this year 
were Viscount Birkenhead, Dr. S. S. Zeballos of Buenos 
\ires, Sir Edward Grigg of London, Count Harry Kes- 
sler of Germany, Canon Ernest Dimnet of France and 
others. Dr. Harry R. Garfield, President of Williams Col- 
lege, deserves commendation for conceiving and carrying 
into effect this splendid idea. 


President Coolidge 


lil: NATION turns with regret from the leadership 
of a president with whom it had become affection- 
ately familiar to one who is practically unknown. 
In most of the instances in which a vice-president has been 


called to take the place of a fallen chief executive this 
has been the case. The second position on the electoral 
ticket is usually given to some one whose geographical 
location offers to an important section of the country a 
satisfactory recognition. The vice-president is not an im- 
portant factor in the administrative policy. Until of late 
he has never been accorded the courtesy of a seat at the 
council table of the cabinet. 

\t the beginning of the national history the arrange- 
ment was different. Then it was the custom to make the 
candidate who received the second largest number of votes 
But the disadvantages 
If a president should 
die, all the party advantage of the election was lost, and 
the government was placed in charge of a man of the op- 
posite political faith, When this obviously dangerous 
method was changed and the present plan substituted, 
there developed the custom of giving the second place, at 
the last hurried moment of the nominating convention, 
to some man who could thus be rendered harmless as a 


in the election the vice-president. 
of this plan were soon apparent. 
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disturber of party plans, or had some other recommenda- 
tion, financial or territorial. 

Mr. Roosevelt was the one exception to the list of orna. 
Instead of being 
safely retired by his nomination and election, the tragic 
termination of President McKinley’s life gave him pre. 
cisely the opportunity he needed, and furnished the party 
managers with the scare of their lives, and the nation 
with its most energetic and aggressive executive. By 
Mr. Roosevelt was already well known to the people of 
the United States. In war and in peace he had made him- 
Mr. Coolidge comes to the presidency almost 
as little known as Mr. Arthur, who followed Garfield. 

This is both a liability and an asset. We are disposed 
He is largely un- 
All things are possible with him. He has taken 
no conspicuous place in party councils. With few excep 
tions, such as the minor exigencies of state politics made 
necessary, he has never taken active part in national ai- 
‘airs. When people ask today what he has done to give 
a line on his probable course of action they are told of 
his effective handling of the policemen’s strike in Boston, 
This is illustrative of the unobtrusive character of the 
man and his political career. Mr. Harding was a wel- 
known and useful member of his party. All his views 
were familiar to the nation. He brought no surprises 
to the high office which he held with dignity and trad- 
tional decorum. His convictions were those of the cat- 
tious and conservative group in the senate. He believed 
that such policies were consistent with the best traditions 
of the republic, and would do most to promote peace among 
the classes and the nations. 


mental and harmless vice-presidents. 


self a name. 


to regard it as distinctly the latter. 
known. 


On none of the important matters of present concern 
are the opinions of President Coolidge known. This fact 

He is not labeled a 
It may be an element 
We want to believe that 
The next few weeks will decide 
Meantime the president is proving himself a good listener, 
and is taking stock of the views of many men. He is 
already being subjected to the immense pressure of di- 
verging interests. It was said of a former president that 
lie was a large body surrounded by men who knew ex 
actly what they wanted, and were determined to get 
Mr. Coolidge is no stranger to this atmosphere of partisat 
politics ; if he were, he would soon become familiar with it 

For those who saw with regret that Mr. Harding grat 
ually yielded his earlier convictions regarding America’s 
duty in the increasingly desperate world situation, and sa 
isfied his desire for what he called “some kind of an @& 
sociation of the nations” with milder and ever less effectivt 
formulas, until at last even his timid suggestion regarding 
a place in the world court was put forth with hesitant 
and at a moment too late for effective consideration, th 
arrival of a new chief executive upon the scene, unknow! 
as he is, offers the relief of a great opportunity. Never 
was there a finer chance for real statesmanship. The pres 
dent has given no hostages to fortune. He has come ™ 
his place of power by reason of forces which he did 
shape. He is not an autocrat, to be sure. But within 


sives him a tremendous advantage. 
a member of any clique or bloc. 

of strength, or of weakness. 
the latter is the case. 
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wide circles a president with courage and conviction can 
do what he will. 

The world is on the brink of another tragedy as serious 
as the war from whose memory we have not emerged. 
The nations that stood together in the settlement of the 
main items in that vast controversy are drawing apart over 
reparations, boundaries and racial ambitions. There is no 
one of them that has the moral leadership to speak a 
decisive and determining word. The United States has 
that power, and under its policy of aloofness has refused 
Only that participation in a world plan 
which shall be just and honorable can save either Europe 
r America herself from involvement in a fresh tragedy. 
There is one voice which could speak at the present mo- 
ment with authority and persuasiveness, calling the angry 
and threatening nations to calm deliberation at a common 
council table, where all interests can be safeguarded, and 
peace with honor can be assured. That voice is the Presi- 
ents. He can be trusted to arbitrate the lesser contro- 
versies of industry and race antagonism with the sanity 
and discretion of his predecessor. Is he great enough for 
It is the duty 
nd the privilege of the hour to believe that he is. 


to exercise it. 


the larger emergency thus encountered? 


He comes to his unexpected responsibility with the sin- 
«| will of all the citizens of the republic. They 
suddenness of the blow that struck down his 
hey understand something of the overwhelming 

of the great office, a burden which has crushed 
successive presidents under its weight and grows 
And they know that with all the political 
experience a man in his position might have acquired, he 
has come with no suitable preparation of training or ex- 
They are therefore ready 
to grant him every measure of sympathy and apprecia- 
His honorable record is a matter of pride with 

them all. The section and the state from which he comes 
are among the most venerable and esteemed in the tradi- 


laily heavier. 


pectation to the new adventure. 


tions of the nation. There are no voices but those of good 
will and hope. Prayers will be offered by hosts of men 
and women for the wise direction and the personal wel- 
fare of the new executive so swiftly swept into the seat 
f power. We hail him, and we bid him God-speed. 


The Disciples and Their 
Convention 


Hk general convention of Disciples of Christ will 

be held in Colorado Springs, September 4 to 9. The 

Disciples’ convention is a mass-meeting. Its voting 
membership consists of whoever happens to be present. 
This plan has been in operation for three-quarters of a 
entury, with results which are neither wholly satisfactory 
nor by any means so bad as might have been anticipated. 
The first convention, which met in 1849, was called as an 
assembly of delegates to be elected by the churches. But 
when it met, it was found that most of the churches had 
neglected to appoint delegates, and most of those in at- 
tendance had forgotten to bring any sort of credentials. 
Still, it was evidently a genuinely representative group and 
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a resolution was adopted to the effect that the convention 
should consist of those who were there. So it has con- 
tinued until the present time, except that a few years ago 
the original delegate plan was revived by the adoption of a 
new constitution which was promptly nullified the follow- 
ing year by the adoption of a resolution again declaring 
that all members present should be considered as mem- 
bers of the convention. 

Fortunately, in view of an organization so indeterminate 
and a personnel so fortuitous, the convention exercises no 
legislative, disciplinary, or creed-making authority. To 
be sure, the convention of a year ago, by a temporary 
aberration, undertook to declare that a certain policy was 
the teaching of the New Testament, but it is well under- 
stood that the normal function of the convention is the 
election of officers, the receiving of reports, the transac- 
tion of business connected with the great cooperative en- 
terprises of the body, and the hearing of inspirational 
addresses. Cooperation through this convention and the 
organizations which report to it is entirely voluntary. No 
individual or congregation must support the convention 
or its societies as a condition of having a place in the 
brotherhood, and the convention has no apparatus or juris- 
diction for the exclusion of any person or church. 

Such a state of affairs may seem very much like chaos 
to more closely organized bodies, but it has its merits. It 
is difficult to divide such a body. It does not know when 
it is divided. Lines of cleavage may and do appear, but 
it is difficult for them to eventuate in a definite breach of 
the unity of the body because there is no fixed criterion 
On the other hand, 


a group so proudly lacking in the machinery of ecclesias- 


and no authorized judge of its unity. 


tical unity cannot know when and how far it is united 
except as it observes the phenomena of its own cooperative 
activities. Those who work together are united and those 
who do not are divided. The common tasks of the whole 
church are not casual and unimportant matters, but enter- 
prises in which failure is costly to the kingdom of God 
and fatal to the church. The imperative of these tasks 
has held the majority together with a cohesive force not 
less potent than organization. 

The Disciples of Christ, as a distinct movement, origi- 
nated in an effort to promote the unity of the church by 
emphasizing that which is central, saving and permanent 
in the religion of Jesus Christ and granting individual 
In the 
working out of this program the early leaders adopted 


liberty upon all matters of mere human opinion. 


certain current presuppositions without criticism or 


The seventeenth century conception of the 
Bible still held sway, and the assumption of the perma- 
nently normative character of the organization, doctrines 
and practices of the apostolic church found no one pre- 
pared to deny it. Upon the basis of these assumptions— 
which were themselves “human opinions”—a sufficiently 


complete program for the church was developed. 


scrutiny. 


The development of foreign missionary work, and es- 
pecially the urgent necessity for cooperation with other 
bodies in joint educational enterprises, into which the 
Disciples have entered with enthusiasm, and in the allot- 
ment of territory, have brought certain issues to a focus. 
Is the mission of the Disciples to plead for the unity of 
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the church upon the basis of the saving essentials of the 
religion of Jesus? Or is it to attempt to restore the 
church according to the model which, in the opinion of 
some of them, was set for it in the apostolic age? There 
cannot be entire agreement about matters of policy on the 
foreign field until these questions are answered with some 
degree of unanimity. 


Coventry Patmore and the 
Poetry of Religion 


HUNDRED years ago Coventry Patmore was born. 
A The poet, who lived to sing of the love of God with 

passionate ardor, was the son of a skeptic. His 
father, Peter Patmore, was a man of letters and made his 
son familiar with the best models in literature, but till he 
was eleven years of age Coventry was an agnostic. Then 
the light shone upon him which no man can deny. His 
life as a poet began very early. He saw with direct intui- 
tion the vision which remained with him to the end. He 
saw the truth of the incarnation and he never doubted it 
afterwards. “The mass of mankind after their infancy,” 
he wrote, “see little or nothing of the reality and beauty 
of things because they believe only in what their understand- 
ing teaches them to expect to see, or to think they ought 
to see, and when seen to comprehend.” Over against their 


position, Patmore held that reality and beauty are always 
unforeseeable, surprising and more or less unaccountable. 
He saw and believed and rejoiced. 

In 1864 the poet made his submission to the church 
of Rome within which he lived in peace and freedom to 


the end of his days. It was the mystical element in 
Catholicism which appealed to him most. In its dogmas 
he found expressed his belief in the divine meaning of wed- 
ded love, as the truest symbol of the divine love as it 
eeks the human heart and rejoices in the sons of men. 
He declared that in no other church could he find what 
he found in Rome. “There is no other which would 
allow me to think and say exactly what I choose.” It was 
his fashion to discover in Roman doctrine all that he was 
led to see and believe. His attitude to the priests of his 
church was delightfully free. Manning he hated and call- 
ed “the worst type in history of the priest-ridden priest.” 
But his mind, with all its mysticism and with all its audac- 
itv, was essentially Catholic and his odes, which are among 
the noblest religious poems ever written, are throughout 
fitted into the Catholic system. 

Like all mystics, while he believed in the church and its 
dogmas, he counted them to be the seeds, not the fruits. 
The work of the church ends, he said, when the knowl- 
edge of God begins. Because for him the experience of 
God was more than the dogmas concerning God, and be- 
cause he had a real experience of God his admirers are not 
limited to those of his communion. Any reader who seeks 
to come into the range of a great vision will betake him to 
Coventry Patmore. 

The life of the bride of God—the inward relation of 
the soul of God—remained the master-thought of his life. 
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He knew the difficulty, and even the impossibility, of this 
theme. “Thoughts and feelings may be too high as wel 
as too low to move harmonious numbers.” “The inner life 
of the saint has no adequate expression.” He said in his ex. 
travagant fashion that there are serious arguments against 
religious poetry altogether. Let poetry show forth the 
fruits of religion in beautifully ordered life and nature 
as seen by the eye which is interiorly illuminated by spirit. 
‘To write poetry upon the religious life had been done by 
few: “from David unto Dante, none!” 

In this, Patmore was perfectly right. There have been 
few great poets to deal with the interior life, but it can be 
dealt with by a poet who believes in the incarnation and 
discovers God dwelling on the earth with men. It is some- 
times inquired why so many of the poets who have handled 
this theme in the present age are Catholic. Patmore, 
rancis Thompson, Alice Meynell, Katherine Tynan, G. 
kK. Chesterton, Hilaire Belloc and others might be named. 
lhe answer must be that in their Catholic faith they are 
saved from abstractions and vaguenesses and in great 
simplicity find God in the man Christ Jesus. But do not 
Protestants believe this too? They do, but somehow they 
have been tempted into the realm of abstract philosophies. 
They talk of the “Infinite” and the “Absolute”—useful 
terms for the philosopher, but valueless for the poet. Prot- 
estants will never write great religious poetry until they 
helieve with much more simplicity in the incarnation, in 
Jesus the sacrament of God. The poet must see thing: 
clearly. He must find them on earth in sacramental form. 
Those who do not understand, talk of the poet as though 
he delighted in the vague and nebulous. On the contrary 
the poet is marked from other men by his horror of al 
abstractions. 

Patmore is a difficult poet to read, but this is not because 
he delights in vagueness; he hates it. He must have things 
visible and tangible. If he has God, he must have him in- 
carnate. 


The Infinite! Word horrible! at feud 
With life and braced mood 
Of power and joy and life. 


Poetry for this man must always be a protest against 
lawless and boundless things. The rays of heaven are 
his to sing when he sees them end in the human eye. His 
lord must make his abode with men, must humble and 
empty himself, and so transfigure human life within the 
limits of this earth before he becomes the theme of song 


For ah, who can express 

How full of bonds and simpleness 

Is God; 

How narrow is he 

And how the wide waste field of possibility 

Is only trod 

Straight to his homestead in the human heart. 


This poet found in the incarnation of the Lord the ont 
crisis in the dealings of God with men. This had bees 
foreshadowed in pagan mythology, foreshadowed too if 
human affections and in the chief love of all. This faith 
makes him bold and even reckless in his words. He @& 
not stand the reverence of those who turn to books of & 
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votion as to rules for etiquette in the divine circle. He 
hates the smug decorum of him who is like 


Powder'd lackey by some great man’s board, 

A deal more solemn than his Lord. 
(here is a familiarity which becomes the believing soul in 
the presence of its Lord. 

At the very heart of Patmore’s work as a poet there is a 
burning passion for God. “I love you, my dear,” he said 
as he lay dying, “but the Lord is my light and my life.” 
“He had no doubt,” Mr. Gosse writes, “about the path 
that he was destined to traverse, nor about his lovely and 
sufficient Guide along it. He stood up against the world, 
secure in his faith in God, and in poetry the handmaiden 

{ God. No one could write as he did, if he had not a vision 
if the divine love as an immediate and wonderful reality. 
He was a proud man, he had a scrupulous conscience as 
an artist. It was not his practice to go unless he were sent. 
He wrote only for those who had ears to hear and he was 
wepared for the neglect which he received from most of 
his contemporaries. He wrote for the eve of his Lord 
and for the lovers of his Lord. 

Therefore no plaint be mine 

Of listeners none, 

No hope of render’d use, or proud reward 
In hasty times and hard, 

But chants as of a lonely thrush’s throat 
At latest eve, 

That does in each calm note 

Both joy and grieve. 


After Patmore came Francis Thompson, who revered 
the elder poet as his master. But before Thompson died 
there had arisen a new interest in the mystic life, and 
Thompson in his poetry had a hearing for the same high 
theme which Patmore never had. It is true that Patmore 
ud his discerning readers—Alice Meynell, Mr. Edmund 
sosse and others—but in his own day the poet who came 
nearest to the great mystical poets of the past was little 
heeded, 

3ut he lives now and will live so long as there are 
laring believers who will welcome a singer of the divine 
mysteries. And it is to be remembered that this proud 
and scornful singer, with all his devotion to the loftiest 
themes, had an unfailing charity for the individual man, 
especially for the hard fighter. 


The man who though his fights be all defeats 
Still fights 

Enters at last 

The heavenly Jerusalem’s rejoicing streets. 


And lo! the glad surprise 
Of peace beyond surmise. 
More than in common saints forever in his eyes. 


For this pity we love him, but in the end it is as the poet 
f God Incarnate he would be remembered, as the singer 
elect from among his fellows to tell of the way in which 
10d treads his way into the heart of man, his homestead 
and his dear dwelling-place. 

The poetry of religion is difficult, and almost impossible, 
hut not altogether impossible for those who believe that 
the God with whom we have to do has given to us in 
human love symbols and pledges of his eternal and un- 
satisfied longing for his own. 


The Snow-Plow 
A Parable of Safed the Sage 


™ HERE came unto me a man who besought me that I 
4 would give unto him my endorsement of his brand 
new Philanthropy, and incidentally that I would 
make a Financial Contribution toward its Running Ex- 
penses. And | inquired of him, saying, What is the purpose 
of this Organization and how far is its work a Benefit, 
and to what extent doth it attempt to Duplicate the effort 
of other Organizations? 

And his answers were Not Satisfactory. For it seemed 
to me that Society needed his organization about as much 
as a Goat needeth a second-hand Side-saddle. 

And I inquired, What is the History of this Organiza- 
tion? 

And he said, The name of this Organization hath been 
changed. It came into existence in the Dark Days of the 
World War. It was then known as the Society for the 
Care of Deserted War Brides. And it seemed unto those 
of us who ministered so faithfully through the Organiza- 
tion that its Noble Work was not done; therefore have we 
Reorganized for our present Worthy Object, which is the 
re-manufacture of Broken Down Fords into Baby Carriages 
for the Childless Rich. 

And I said, It would seem to me that the present Worthy 
Object of this Organization is to provide Salaries for the 
Office Force of the late lamented Society for the Care of 
Deserted War Brides, it being itself a bride of that descrip- 
tion. 

And he was grieved. 

And I said, Hearken. It is said among the men who 
manage Railways that Anyone from the General Superin- 
tendent down to a Section Boss can order out a Snow-plow, 
but that not even the President of the Road hath authority 
to order it out of commission. 

And he said, I fail to see the application. 

And I said, It is far easier to Create new organizations 
than it is to bury those that by their death ought to Glorify 
God. A man need not be a railway man to see that it 
ought to be easy to order out the Snow-plow, for the con- 
ditions that call for it are Local and Immediate. Nor is 
it difficult to see that not many men in the employ of any 
Railway are wise enough to know when the last Snow- 
storm of the winter hath Passed. But every man doth 
know that there cometh a time when the Snow-plow is an 
Obstruction to Traffiick, and it ought to be sent to the Shed. 
Even so is it with Organizations. Yet do those in charge 
of Organizations lament their Demise, and find Many Ex- 
cuses why an Organization devised for One Good Cause 
should be remodeled to fit another, and to continue to pay 
Salaries unto those who serve the Organization. 

And he was grieved still further. 

And I said, Far be it from me to grieve thee. Yet I 
speak forth the words of truth. In one block of a great 
city where I live are Forty-Nine Organizations operating 
for the relief of Poverty which showeth no sign of being 
Relieved. There is one Organization to which I should 
like to Contribute, and that is a Society to Bury Super- 
fluous Benevolent Organizations. 

And he went away sorrowful. 





Ours is a Spiritual Age! 


By Charles Henry Dickinson 


in one’s own time. Criticism of contemporary life 

there must be, radical, indignant, passionate; but 
based upon this discrimination, that every judgment must 
lhe in the light of that essential good which is the present 
historic attainment of the Spirit in the life of mankind. By 
this present attainment, this essential spirit of the time, 
must everything in our age be estimated, not by any 
achievements of the past. These serve the present only 
as they are vitalized in its life, and are developed in the 
iransfermations by which every good increasingly fulfills 
itself. 

To denounce anything in one’s own time without this 
discrimination tends to cut off one’s own soul from an es- 
sential of its life, tends to the destruction of one’s spirit- 
ual being, for we are all formed in and from the humanity 
of our own time. If our Lord warned against the ulti- 
mate ruin incurred by one’s condemnation of any man as 
essentially evil, how perilous to the man who makes them 
are the undiscriminating denunciations of the present so- 
cial universe, from which we cannot be estranged and live. 
\f he who blasphemes the Holy Spirit is liable to an eternal 
sin, what blasphemies more extreme than those which af- 
front that Spirit where it surrounds us, seeks to penetrate 
' How shall a man serve his own generation, advanc- 
ing the spiritual life of it which is the object of service, 
without that faith in it which is faith in the living Spirit 
that leads it on? And how shall he fight against the pres- 
ent cvils with which alone is our real conflict, except as he 
; directed and empowered by the essential Spirit of it? 
It is necessary to our devoted warfare, lest we be found 


Tse is no unbelief more deadening than unbelief 


u 


fighting against God, to discern the spirituality implicit 
even in forrms which seem strange to the Spirit’s previous 
embodiments. 


PSYCHO-ANALYSIS NOT INTENDED 


This undertaking need not be a psycho-analysis of con- 
temporary life, but may deal with elements of it which are 
obvious and indisputable, to discover what their spiritual 
The inquiry need not be, what powers 
of our mherited Christianity are open to them, may be re- 
ceived by them to correct or to strengthen? What are 
they in themselves as spiritual potencies, capable of de- 
veloping and organizing that true human life which sub- 
dues the world to the soul? This is not the attitude of one 
who waits in a desperate hope for the irruption of a new 
order from the skies, nor of one who summons man back 
to ancient forms oi thought and life. We do not even hark 
“Back to Christ.” “Though we have known Christ after 
the flesh, yet henceforth know we him so no more.” Faith 


implications are. 


in the living Christ is faith in the ever growing Christ. 
‘The Lord is that Spirit,” who, as in the faith of those who 
lived in the new light of his consummate victory, unfolds 
from his mortal life and death the powers which continu- 
ally permeate and advance his human world. 

There is a spiritual implication in the restlessness of our 
time. This is in large part a nervous restlessness. One who 
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has learned that three-fourths of the wickedness of the 
world is a case of nerves, cannot be too severe with the 
folly and wrong of a world reacting to a fearful overstrain, 
Nervous wrecks are in charge of the destinies of over. 
wrought peoples. The symptoms of the malady are crime, 
tolly, dissipated powers, and egotism and intolerance. Dis. 
eased nerves cannot sustain broad views and sympathetic 
appreciations. Opposition makes them break out in preju- 
dice and hate. At the same time there is a nervous co- 
lapse which is incapable of large undertakings, and shrinks 
from new courses of action. There is need of charity 
for the outbreaks and the incapacities of a nervous time. 


OUR SPIRITUAL RESTLESSNESS 


Deeper than this result of overstrain, and aggravated by 
it, is Our spiritual restlessness. The root of that restless- 
uess is uncertainty. The dwelling-places of the soul have 
been bombed to pieces. There is uncertainty of thought, 
as norms of thought become relative. There is uncertainty 
of moral principles, which challenges the holiest traditions, 
the institutions most fundamental. There is uncertainty oi 
aim, not only of an eternal goal, but also of rational and 
satisfying objects of life in this world. There is uncer- 
tainty of God and of one’s own soul. The political and 
social anarchy of this land and all lands is the emergence 
of the anarchy of the wavering mind, the disrupted heart, 
the purposeless will. And here is restlessness; the grea 
social deep is broken up, and its tides, in tremendous mo- 
tions, toss to and fro, with no certainties to which they 
can direct themselves. 

Youth today faces increased complexities of life, without 
fixed principles or assured sanctities. Those to whom be 
longs the world’s future do not so much demand, as they 
are compelled, to reconstruct—or to destroy—the fabric of 
man’s moral life. The long accumulated inhibitions whic 
separate us, by so slight a removal, from savagery, area 
bowing wall. The spirit of youth does not prefer the evi, 
but questions that which has seemed to be the good. 

It is a superficial judgment which attributes to our tim 
the pursuit of wealth as the controlling purpose. Signif- 
cant present tendencies cannot be brought under that catt- 
gory. Though certain antagonisms to wealth are compet 
tions for it, and envy of it, there is also the invincible de 
termination though uncertain what positive ends to seek 
that the power of wealth shall be limited, its insolence 
abased, its amounts in the hands of individuals restricted 
There is the insistence that wealth and the processes of its 
accumulation shall be devoted to social good, even thoug! 
we are doubtful what that social good may be. Here is 
spiritual implication. 


SPIRITUAL ADVANCE THROUGH UNCERTAINTY 


Every age that has unfolded into an epoch of spiritud 
advance has been characterized by restless uncertainty. A! 
the birth of Christianity, the power of ancient religion 
had either decayed, or, as even in Hellenistic Judaism, ¥# 
losing itself in a chaos of.pew outreachings, interblending: 
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with incongruous, discordant elements. That new birth of 
the world need not be thought of as a transcendent divine 
act, where the superhuman God intervened at the crisis of 
the world’s despair. Out of the very heart of the time 
came the Christ, and those who translated him into the 
life of that age from which has flowed the best in every 
succeeding age. The rise of the prophetic religion of 
srael was from the passing of the ancient reliance upon 
the national deity, and from the impending destruction of 
| that in which the faith of Israel had reposed. Out of 
ihe restless uncertainty of the passage from medievalism 
«o modern life issued the Protestant reformation. Among 
ther typical instances, Buddhism came from similar over- 
wrnings, and denials of the purposes of life. It is at 
east probable that the religion of Zoroaster was signifi- 
antly coincident with the clashing of the Aryan against 
e Semitic civilization. The upheavals of such pregnant 
ws form the ultimate uncertainty, the uncertainty con- 
erning God, and the restlessness is the extreme restless- 
| those who no longer find rest in him. The na- 
ional Jahweh passed, that the spiritually Holy One of Is- 
cael might be. The almighty despot of the infallible law 
vassed, that the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ and of 
|| mankind might be. In the faith of men, where he has 
s dwelling-place, in the life of humanity, which is his 
life, God dies that he may live. When the ancient cer- 
tainty of God is destroyed, as the world-war and its effects 
have destroyed it, when the soul of man #s restless because 
it finds in faith no rest, there rise, out of such a weltering 
haos of events and thoughts, a deeper faith, a life that 
finds its way on, a closer fellowship with the All-holy and 
\ll-loving. 


CHANGED CONVICTION OF SIN 

\t all such times the danger is, that men may attain too 
easily that reposeful thing in which they put their trust. 
it may be, as in the abortive spiritual revolution of ancient 
igypt, the inveteracy of established creeds and of institu- 
tions allied with them. It may be some repressive secular 
nstitution. It may be some purpose of life which abne- 
gates the glory of the soul. Our hopefulness for our age 
- this: that thus far, at least, it accepts none of these false 
ertitudes, these reposes of death. And this hopefulness 
summons us to the double battle, the whole world over, in 
iehalf of the spiritual life of our time, against the fixity 
{ religious traditions, and against material satisfactions. 
The restless uncertainty is to be fulfilled and therefore 
transformed by our penetration to the spiritual implication 
which is its essential being. 

\nother spiritual implication of our time is the changed 
nse of sin. That conviction is not lost, but is under- 
going a revolutionary transformation. Sin has been con- 
eived as offence against Almighty God, as violation of 

‘ injunctions. Another form of the conviction was its 

msciousness of disobedience to a moral law or order 
‘ranscendent of the human. When a man’s wrong to his 
‘ellowman or to his own character is interpreted as dis- 
bedience to the Supreme Being, there has been recognized 
tne conviction of sin, the consciousness of what sin is. 
There have been added to injuries against oneself and 
ne’s fellowmen, as involving sin against God, offences re- 
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garded as supremely sinful, when transcendent deity has 
been directly disobeyed or dishonored. Here belonged 
ritual sins, the neglect of his altar or his sanctuary, of his 
festivals and Sabbaths, and of the guidance of his holy 
word. In this category was the doubt or denial of the 
supreme power in and over all events. Atheism as the cul- 
mination of infidelity was distinguished as sin’s consum- 
mation. 

his latter conviction of sin, as transcendently directed 
against God, has lost its supremely infernal distinction. 
Even the most conservatively religious father would be 
more concerned over a son’s act of meanness than over his 
discontinuance of church and Bible, of faith and prayer. 
lt is increasingly difficult to condemn any man of pure 
And in 
sins against oneself and other selves, it is the offence 
against the human which causes us remorse, rather than 


and serviceable life for even his extreme denial. 


the thought of any involved sin against God. The for- 
giveness that we ask is from the pure souls whom we have 
wronged, the unfortunates whose sad lot we have made 
harder, the hungry, and sick, and lonely, and oppressed, 
whom we have neglected. The redemptive reconciliation 
which we seek is that of a restored life of love and service 
with men. 


CONVICTION OF SIN IS ACUTE 


When our time is accused, as it is so often, of a deficient 
ense of sin, the answer is, that the conviction o 
never so acute and general as it is today. 


was 
The transcend- 
ent judgment seat of God is comparatively little in men’s 
thoughts; but the judgment seat of Christ is established 
wherever there is a human wrong unrighted, a human need 
unserved. The thunders of Sinai sound less loud to our 
conscience than the wail of one hungry child. This con- 
viction of sin breaks through every religiosity that thought 
to please God without serving men, through every correct- 
ness of conduct which would not use personal integrity 
for love’s compassionate ministries. 

The safeguards of personal purity and righteousness 
seem breaking down in the restless uncertainty of our time. 
Remote seem the rewards of heaven and the threats of 
hell. The sense of the sacredness of personal character 
has become impaired in the uncertainty of moral stand- 
ards, and of the institutions which have safeguarded them. 
Inhibitions plead unregarded. There is indeed no worse 
folly than to close one’s eyes to the reeking impurities in 
high places and in low places. But there is little hope of 
purifying men by the appeals which are waning, when the 
mightiest appeal is growing fast. It is the appeal of 
serviceable love, which demands for its instruments pure 
souls which may love and serve indeed. And this supreme 
moral implication is a religious implication, if it be true 
that God is love, and he that dwelleth in love dwelleth in 
‘50d, and God in him. 


OUR SCIENTIFIC VERACITY 

The loudest boast of our age is not its highest honor. 
Our unprecedented physical science has thrust into the 
background human and spiritual values. There has been 
and is still the attempt to interpret all things by the physi- 
cal; an attempt that is declining, notwithstanding its pres- 
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ent spasmodic revivals. Chargeable in part at least to our 
science are the mechanizations of toil and the degenerate 
ruthlessness of human slaughter. And science has often 
sold itself to the idols of the market-place. But it has in 
itself the remedy for its perversions and for the evils it 
has wrought. That remedy is not any of its brilliant at- 
tainments, nor its service to men’s physical welfare, but is 
its own passion for truth. The age whose face it has re- 
newed is an age that cannot rest satisfied in any lie. A 
large part of the restless uncertainty of our time comes 
from its refusal to accept any surmise or tradition which 
cannot prove its reality. The scientific temper demands 
that every falsehood shall be swept away ; false tastes and 
standards, false distinctions among men, traditions that 
cannot justify their vital reality, inequalities of oppor- 
tunity, all social shams, assumptions of the right of any 
man or nation to lord it over the body of mind or soul or 
iife of any man or nation. Science is hatred of the false, 
devotion to the true. 

In the forefront of these veracities is the acknowledg- 
ment, most positive in the chief representatives, that phy- 
sical science cannot attain reality. It is beyond the scope 
of these few reflections to indicate the theory of knowledge 
which begins with this confession. But into the search for 
reality enters the fearless and tireless veracity which 
science has instilled. And its passion for reality, its re- 
fusal to abide in any cheat, to be satisfied with any flatter- 
ing un¢tion to the soul, leads us humbly, faithfully, aspir- 
ingly into truth and life. 


ABSORPTION IN THE PRESENT 

So great is our time’s absorption in present interests, 
that it is difficult for us to imagine an epoch or a people 
deeply concerned with that which is beyond or above the 
things of the world. In the hours when we are visited by 
thoughts of the unseen, we seem to ourselves not to be in 
our own time. We speedily demand of these thoughts, 1/ 
indeed we accord them any welcome, what it is that they 
have to give us for our work in this present world. How 
strange appear to us those untimely peoples or groups 
whose consciousness is not ours, as India, with its repudia- 
tion of the temporal for the spiritual or as the plantation 
negroes of the South who “Look away into Heaven.” And 
we assume the duty of forcing them, and with them the 
artists who love the eternal beauty, and the thinkers who 
dwell in supernal realities, down into what we call prac- 
tical affairs. 

In these present things it is easy to lose every value, 
fineness, consolation, inspiration. Yet it is possible to find 
in present pressing things a closer touch of that which is 
alone worth living for. All these present interests which 
absorb us are human interests, if we will only take them 
so. All our toils, and all our training of ourselves in order 
that we may accomplish them, may be directed to ameliora- 
tions and fulfillments of human life, just where it touches 
us, just where we can most directly minister. Then the 
things we work in have a vital transformation, as every 
task in them becomes a service to humanity. Then life 
becomes in reality, not in mere sentiment, the love-life that 
pours itself out unceasingly in the illimitable work that is 
ever next our hand. Because of what we become in this 
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service, because of what they are whom we serve, there 
is no beauty too exquisite, there is no thought too deep, 
there is no hope too far-reaching, as there is no love too 
devoted, for our absorption in present interests. Things 
deepest and highest become effectual presences. You and 
| know souls thus developed in lowliest, most practical 
ministries, and know that no higher, sweeter, mightier, 
more selfless type of spiritual life than theirs has eye; 
transformed the world. 

Today we recognize that God is turning us back from 
everything that is remote, aloof, unhuman, where we 
sought his imagined transcendencies, and is revealing him. 
self in the human needs and possibilities which inexhaust- 
ibly develop and absorb our serviceable powers. In the hv- 
man faces that we love we greet him, as that personal 
spirit of holy love who makes of life the all inclusive and 
ever growing devotion; and all this life he fills with 
himself. 


The War Cloud In Europe 
By Sherwood Eddy 


WRITE as a friend and admirer of the French people. 
| During the war | wrote the strongest condemnation of 

Prussian militarism of which I was capable But | 
must state now frankly the painful impressions I have 
received after visiting the principal cities in the Ruhr. 
| found Germany’s protest against the occupation centering 
in the following seven points: 

1. The paralysis of railways, posts, telegraph and 
telephones, and the military occupation of most of th 
best and largest schools so that thousands of children 
are prevented from attending school more than two or 
three hours a day in the few remaining overcrowded 
buildings. 

2. The stifling of industry. I found tracks leading to 
the larger industrial works that had been torn up by the 
French soldiers so that coal could not go in or the manv- 
factured product be shipped out. However wrongly, the 
people seemed unanimously to believe in the deliberate 
attempt of the French to weaken their economic resources 
and I found no German in all the Ruhr or in all Germany 
who believed that France’s real purpose was merely t 
collect reparations. Many admitted to me that Germany 
could pay large sums. The industrialists, however, ait 
not eager to come forward to pay reparations on indefinite 
and incalculable claims which they believe will not haste 
Germany’s release but her downfall. 

3. The deporting of their leaders in all ranks and 
walks of life: civil administrators, railway officials, finat 
cial and industrial leaders. The Germans report that 
sixty-five of their members have already been shot an 
killed, hundreds are now in prison and 78,537 have beet 
evicted or expelled from the territory. 

4. The repeated and systematic seizing of privat 
money from banks, treasuries of city halls, from printing 
presses and in one city the robbing of private individual 
upon the streets. For instance, at Essen ninety-tw 
milliards of marks were taken from the bank: All of thé 
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was private money kept on hand for paying several hundred 
thousand workers who are dependent upon this bank for 
payment of their wages. Since money can no longer be 
nt from Berlin on account of the blockade, the large 
industrial firms must secure the money locally in order to 
say their workers. If they are not paid it means revolu- 
tion and communism, and the employers must depend 
ypon these banks to provide them with the required 
amounts. 
RIFLING OF BANKS 


When I arrived in Mulheim, 1 found the French 
gidiers still in possession of the bank which had been 
sized that morning, Saturday, June 23. I was too late 
to see the treasure taken away. I learned, however, that 
another robbery was taking place that very moment just 
yp the street. I proceeded at once to the Ernst Marks 
Printing Press which has been printing twenty thousand 
mark notes for the banks. Sixteen French officers and 
oldiers were in possession of the property with an auto- 
mobile and an auto truck waiting at the door to take away 
the money. A large crowd had gathered outside. They 
were very quiet and orderly; simply observing the rifling 
of the press. 

Finally the officers and soldiers came out. They seemed 
io be in a somewhat angry mood as they had not been 
successful in their search. A short time ago they had 
taken four billions of marks from this same press. I was 
pushed back with the crowd as the soldiers cleared the 
ide walk. The man on my right showed the suggestion 
of a smile, apparently at their failure to obtain the money 
for which they were looking. A French officer ran up 
and grabbing hold of his coat shook him. He said, “Were 
you laughing at me?” The man replied, “No, I was not.” 
As the officer dragged him toward the auto truck the man 
asked, “What have I done?” The officer answered, “That 
joesn't matter. Come with me!” He was picked up 
bodily and thrown into the truck and taken away to prison. 
The man at my side said he would undoubtedly be im- 
prisoned for several months. A relative of his had been 
sentenced to five months’ imprisonment for singing the 
national anthem. 


MUTUAL STATE OF DISTRUST 


While in Paris I talked with members of the Rhineland 
commission. They admit the repeated taking of money 
‘rom the banks in the Ruhr. They said it would be cred- 
ted to reparations. The sad thing is that no German 
ilieves this. I found an almost unanimous belief in 
France that Germany will cheat to the very end. I found 
the equally unanimous belief in Germany that the object 
{ France is not reparations but to break Germany and 
that no credit will be given for payments made if it can 
% avoided by any technicality. 

In Gelsenkirche, I found that during eight days of a 
eign of terror, private citizens were held up and robbed 
upon the streets by French officers and soldiers. I have 
™ my possession the affidavits of forty-four men stating 
the exact amount taken from each and totaling 8,783,292 
marks. Upon inquiry at the Rhineland commission in 
Paris, I find that they admit individuals were robbed in 
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the streets of Gelsenkirche; that it was a “mistake” of the 
commanding French officer who misunderstood his orders, 
and that the money will be credited to reparations. The 
gain to the account of reparations is the paltry sum of 
about $82.80. This is nothing in a reparations account 
of $32,000,000,000 but it means much to the honor of 
i*rance and to the burning indignation of the popuiation of 
the Ruhr 

5. In certain cities in the Ruhr the Germans have been 
deeply stirred by the needless and gratuitous indignities 
and insults connected with arrests, personal violence and 
beating of their citizens. Let me give a case in point. The 
bank in a certain city which I visited was raided and the 
money taken away. The bank director was placed under 
arrest. When he tried to take food in his own home after 
some hours of hunger, it was snatched from him by a 
French soldier. He was beaten with such violence that 
his ear drum was broken, his nose swollen and bleeding 
and he will suffer for some time from the effects of his 
injuries. I myself saw him in this condition. 

In place of being taken to a respectable prison, he was 
thrown into a small filthy hen coop and left for nearly 
two days without food. He was forbidden any access to 
a toilet and denied the use of any sanitary arrangements 
in such a way that I cannot describe it in print. He was 
then taken to a cellar where there was a bed; thence to a 
respectable prison. I have myself investigated enough 
cases in person and seen enough of the bruised bodies of 
men to be convinced beyond peradventure of a doubt cf 
deliberate intentional cruelty, insult and beating wholly 
unnecessary in the carrying out of some arrests. 


FRANCE WILL REAP WHIRLWIND 

As surely as Prussian militarism will reap throughout 
this and succeeding generations poverty, hunger and 
misery for its crimes in Belgium, its submarine warfare 
and poison gas, so truly will France reap what she is 
sowing today in the Ruhr. I repeat that I love and admire 
the French people but frankly I do not admire the fatal 
policy of the present government in France regarding the 
Ruhr. If the idea is to so weaken Germany that she can- 
not pay reparations, if it is to sow undying hatred in the 
hearts of seventy-five million Germans in central Europe, 
then France’s policy is intelligible, but it is leading to 
terrible results. I record with sorrow that I found senti- 
ment in most of the neutral and some of the allied nations 
turning against France. I make no defense of America’s 
action. I am truly ashamed of her withdrawal, but I am 
pained and alarmed to find France today losing the con- 
fidence of so much of the civilized world by her fatal 
policy in the Ruhr. 

6. There is overwhelming evidence of the tightening 
grip of a terrible “hunger blockade” upon this last vital 
economic center of Germany. The people of the Ruhr 
know only too well the meaning of this menace. They 
well remember those terrible years when the Allied hunger 
blockade was killing a hundred thousand women, children 
and old men a year. Even now in several cities in the 
Ruhr I found the bread line waiting trying to buy food 
which is gradually being cut off. Hunger will be a more 
deadly weapon than aeroplanes, guns or poison gas. For 
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hunger will strike below the belt of every laboring man, 
every mother and every child. 1 have seen some children 
in the hospitals underfed, sick or dying from the use 
of spoiled milk held up so long in transit. 

7. Ome of the worst effects of the present policy seems 
to be the letting loose upon the Ruhr of that spawn of 
The workers in this particular 
section are the most radical of all Germany. I have just 
passed houses marked with the bullets of the Sparticists 
and communists when the city was seized and held for 
Radicalism plus hunger 


hunger: red communism. 


three weeks, three years ago. 
equals communism. 

The French have disarmed practically the entire German 
police force throughout the occupied area. In the recent 
communist uprising no protection was left the manu- 
facturers or loyal workers save the unarmed fire depart- 
ment ard the “Protective Association” of the workers. 
When the communists attacked one of the factories which 
I later visited, the fire department even without arms was 
successfully quelling the revolt and pressing them back. 
As they passed the French military center by the bridge, 
the French officer rushed out and blew his whistle. He 
was immediately followed by French soldiers who with 
the butts of their rifles or bayonets attacked the fire de- 
partment who were peacefully but successfully pushing 
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back the communists. With the assistance of the French 
the communists now joined in the attack and dispersed 
the fire department. I have before me the sworn affidavits 
of thirteen of these men who verify these facts. I algo 
have the testimony of the employer of the laborers and 4 
number of private-citizens. The policy of France seems 
to be deliberately to disarm the German police but to leave 
the communists with arms. In some cases, like the above, 
they have actively or passively aided them. In one cag 
at least they aided the fire department against the com. 
munists. 


SEEDS OF WAR 


If forced by hunger or revolution to surrender they 
may sign any document or any terms, possible or impossi- 
ble, only to begin a new vicious circle of sullen sabotage 
and passive resistance, for the Ruhr will never produce 
coal or steel under bayonets. Even Prussia never dared 
station a garrison among them, save a small contingent 
at Mulheim. They would not even work under German 
bayonets. It is not merely that the present policy in the 
Ruhr is doomed to fail, but I tremble for the future, for 
the seeds of another war are being sown with more terrible 
certainty than in 1870 or 1914- And the conscience of 
the democractic world is against it. 


If China Should Go Christian 


By Arthur Rugh 


I!.L. Christianity win China? Or will some other 
religion? Or will China be non-religious? If 
Christianity wins, what type of Christianity will it 
be? And what effect would China, becoming Christian, have 
upon the form of western Christianity? These questions 
China is in a mood 
to choose a new path. She knows that the old path will not 


loom large to alert religious thinkers. 


do. There is much haze and confusion as to what path she 
will choose. There is a good chance that she will choose 
a religious path and just as good chance that her choice 
will be Christ’s “way,” though not necessarily or probably 
Christianity as we know it in the west. In such a choice 
the peace and prosperity of the world is deeply involved. 
In such a choice the future of Christianity is even more 
involved. 

No one acquainted with China would attempt a sure pre- 
diction of the path China will choose. The Chinese are no 
more “peculiar” than any other race. They live by the 
But the nation is in a period 


There 


are, however, certain historical and psychological factors 


established laws of history. 
of rapid transition, with the future enigmatical. 


which point to the probable path of the new China. 
AN OLD AND PROUD NATION 


Education and 
She has offered 
invention. art and classical culture to the world as her share 


China is an old nation, proud of her age. 
industry have loomed large in her life. 


in the world’s progress and has received in turn from the 


world political aggression, economic exploitation, Indian 
China is a homo 
geneous, unified, almost monotonous nation and has really 


opium and the Christian missionary. 
always been so. The Cantonese are more aggressive than 
the men of some other provinces. The Shantung men ma 
be more conservative than the Hunanese and yet a Chines 
character is recognizable anywhere. There is no danger 
of ever mistaking one of them for an Irishman! While the 
national government is weak, with little value in unifying 
the nation, still the race is a unit in customs, philosophy 
and feelings, due chiefly to a nation-wide culture of the 
classics. This unified national history, together with th 
uniformly unhappy experiences with western nations, mvu* 
be reckoned as factors in choosing a religion for China. 
Psychologically, China is more pragmatic than mystica 
more intellectual than emotional. She combines in het 
thinking, philosophy and practice, ethics and politics—! 
theory—more than most races. She has a gift for synthe 
sis. A recent survey made among fourteen hundred stv" 
dents in mission schools in China reveals considerable psy 
chology. There is some surprising “new psychology” a 
pearing in the finding, but there is some also typical’ 
Chinese. These students were asked to indicate how thes 
would spend $1000, if they had it to spend. Their answer 
are summarized as For education, $180; {0 
charity, $176; for self, business investment, $57 ; for nece* 
sities and indulgences, $44; for religion, $30; for parents 
$13. Sixty-eight per cent for education and eighteen Pp 
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cent for charity at the head of the list are fair symptoms of 
the mental estimates of Chinese students. Three per cent 
for religion is what would be expected. Less than two per 
cent for parents is very modern and one evidence that in 
estimating Chinese psychology we must reckon with a 
changing factor—a changing factor in which, however, 
there are some known permanent elements. 


THE NEW THOUGHT MOVEMENT 


Probably more dominant in China’s choice than ancient 
history or racial psychology old or new, will be certain 
recent events and movements in China’s life. These, of 
course, are related to China’s history and psychology, but 
jor the sake of clearness will be treated as a separate factor. 

First, the “‘renaissance” or new thought movement. This 
isa movement of China’s intelligentsia, is very general with- 
in the ranks of the learned and very influential in a land 
where learning and the learned have always been held in 
high honor. Its purpose in one sentence is to save China 
by science. This movement began in and is fostered by 
the Imperial university in Peking, with the chancellor and 
leading professors as founders and advocates, so it has the 
highest sanctions in the mind of the Chinese. Under the 
inspiration of this movement a number of new magazines 
are published which rank first in the reading and thinking 
{ the Chinese students. The following titles selected at 
random from the title pages of recent issues of these maga- 
zines indicate their trend: “The fundamental difference be- 
tween eastern and western races,” “Lenine and Trotsky— 
the men and their ideals,” “Science and Christianity,” “Psy- 
chology from the standpoint of a behaviorist,” “A study of 
woman’s personality,” “American women,” “The philoso- 
phy of Bergson,” “Karl Marx’s theory,” “The voting 
power of women,” “What is the labor problem?” “The 
British labor movement’s recent history,” “The Russian 
soviet communist laborers’ regulations,” ““The fundamental 
error of the peace conference,” “Labor problems in Europe 
and America,” “The foundations of Russian revolutionary 
philosophy,” “The viewpoint of Ibsen,” “The problem of 
Christianity,” “Study of syndicalism,” “The far-reaching 
plan of the builders of Russia.” 


”” «6 


AN ANTI-CHRISTIAN INFLUENCE 


A fuller study of these publications would reveal most 
of the pages given up to these four subjects: socialism with 
a Russian flavor, trade unionism, the uplift of womanhood 
and Christianity. This renaissance movement has pub- 
ished a list of preferred writers to guide Chinese students 
in their reading. The list consists of : Karl Marx, Tolstoy, 
lohn Dewey, William James, Bertrand Russell, Lenin, 
Kropatkin and Bokunin. This list is in tune with the 
material appearing in the magazines of the movement. The 
leaders of this movement are very intelligent, earnest, patri- 
otic men, many of whom have studied abroad and know 
the world. They believe that China has tried classical 
learning and has found it wanting. They think China has 
tried religion and found it ineffective. True to history, 
they look to education for China’s salvation. True to their 
modern training, they know that their education, as all their 
life, must square with science. They believe that science 
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and religion are opposites and with great enthusiasm they 
choose science to save China and eschew religion. 

A second movement which would be influential in de- 
termining China’s choice is the anti-Christian Chinese stu- 
dents’ federation. This is a young organization which 
shows signs of dying in early infancy, but nevertheless it 
isa symptom. The movement was organized two years ago 
in connection with the meeting in Peking of the world’s 
Christian student federation. Some of the factors con- 
tributing to its rise were the anti-religious tone of the 
renaissance movement, the growing power of Christianity, 
especially in government circles, bolshevik literature and 
the strong conviction that religion is unscientific. The 
movement has helped rather than hindered the progress of 
Christianity in China, but its sudden and widespread ac- 
ceptance in government school circles reveals the psy- 
chology of the group which is to be dominant in the choice 
of China’s path. 

A third influence is the Tao Yuan movement. This is a 
religious movement which aims to save China by uniting the 
five great religions: Christianity, Mohammedanism, Con- 
fucianism, The movement is not 
yet widely influential and may never become so, but it is 
revealing. Its motive is genuine philanthropic work, its in- 
tellectual basis is in a syncretism of the teachings of the 
five great religions. It teaches the worship of one God, 
the primeval father. For the nourishment of the religious 
life, it offers the Buddhist mode of meditation. It has 4 


Suddhism and Taoism. 


moral code of ten commandments. It definitely disclaims 


the desire to found a new religion. Its catechism states as 
the object of the movement “the equal cultivation of the 
inner life and its outward expression. In general, the cul- 
tivation of the inner life consists in meditation, the cultiva- 


tion of the outward expression consists in philanthropy.” 


PATRIOTISM AS AN INFLUENCE 

The nationalistic movement would be another dominant 
influence. This is not an organization, but a national wave 
of patriotism which emerges in many organizations such 
as the “Save China society,” the National students’ union, 
etc. China through the centuries has lacked normal na- 
tional patriotism. Recent history, especially since 1900, 
This has been intensi- 
fied by China’s sharing with all nations a radical recru- 
descence of nationalism and the slogan, “China for the 
Chinese,” is now the national motto of many. All of the 
movements mentioned above are strongly nationalistic. 
They are friendly to all non-Chinese groups and nations, 
but only friendly. 
controlled by any foreign influence and a foreign label to 
Whatever China 

It will include 


has rapidly generated patriotism. 


They do not expect to be dominated or 


an idea is a liability rather than an asset. 
does, it will be Chinese, and for all China. 
good ideas from any source available but will be rebuilt 
according to Chinese architecture. China’s experience with 
foreign powers helps her to understand the historic lady 
who said that the more she saw of men the better she liked 
dogs. China wants China to be Chinese and there is reason 
for this preference. 

If then, with this historic background, this psychology, 
and these recent throbbings of new national life, China 
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chooses a new path and chooses to make that path religious 
what will be the type of her religion? 

We may count on this, that it will be a new creation. 
Old imitative China is not now in a mood to adopt any- 
thing handed down or handed over from anywhere. It is 
likely to bear the marks of youth and inexperience. This 
obviously is a mixed blessing. It will be national, not 
necessarily organically so nor related to the national gov- 
ernment, but in philosophy, color and program it will be 
national. It will be homogeneous. 
denominations, 


It may have use for 
for the Chinese are human with varied 
temperaments, but these denominations would be few, and 
obviously would not be the historic controversy-torn de- 
nominations of the west. It will be a rational religion based 
on science and it will be exceedingly practical, aimed at the 
immediate solution of pressing social problems. Whatever 
new philosophy or organization of religion China gives to 
the world will be the product of experience, not of dog- 
matic debate. It will be a well balanced religion, balanced 


in its philosophy and in its program. 
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There is danger of China’s new religion being weak ip 
vital personal religious experience. The pressing need of 
saving the country may becloud the necessity of saving 
the citizens of the country as individuals. The long m. 
tional training in ethics would predispose the nation to a 
dependence upon an exclusively ethical salvation. The su- 
perior mentality of the race and their age-long reverence 
for learning may make them content with a rational relj- 
gion which misses that finer higher religion of the hear 
of faith. They are in danger of looking to the teachings of 
Jesus to solve their problems, without the dynamic of fall- 
ing in love with Christ, the Son of God. 

There is good reason to hope that in the great laborator; 
of life, China will soon give the world a demonstration of 
a religion that fears not byt honors science, that is pre- 
pared to test its vitality by its regeneration of society and 
that is too practical to be disturbed by the traditions and 
non-essential controversies which impede us erudite west- 
If that religion is thrilled through with the life 
of the Living Christ, China may yet save the world! 


ernerfs. 


Memories of a Bishop 
By Charles Edward Locke 


N a recent golden day, in my comfortable Manila 

home, memory went gliding back through happy 

years, and I found myself one eventful afternoon 
making pastoral calls in my Hanson Place parish in 
Brooklyn. Incidentally, | dropped in to shake the hand of 
my cordial and venerable friend and neighbor, Doctor The- 
odore L. Cuyler, an advancing octogenarian and a pastor 
emeritus of the church which he had founded. Never was 
there a happier retired minister and never was a worthy 
successor more deferentially treated than was Cleland B. 
MacA fee. 

Dr. Cuyler was contemporaneous with Beecher and 
Storrs and Talmage and Foss and Buckley, and was as tall 
of stature in mind and soul and prophetic instinct as any 
of these giant neighbors. He told me that when early in 
the ’60’s he determined to locate his new church edifice out 
on Lafayette avenue both Mr. Beecher and Dr. Storrs en- 
deavored to dissuade him from “going so far out into the 
country.”” But Cuyler was a man of vision and lived to see 
the city of churches far outrun even his imagination. For 
nearly half a century he preached a persuasive and con- 
vincing gospel and lived a radiant and ingratiating life, and 
his name even now is fragrant with richest memories. 


\ MODERN PROPHET 


He was, indeed, a true prophet. The fine old church 
edifice which he erected about the beginning of the civil 
war, and which in its imposing gothic architecture is one of 
the most beautiful houses of worship in the metropolis, is 
In one of these spires 
a brass plate was hidden in the solid masonry which bore 
the inscription, “When this is seen again there will not be 


furnished with two lofty spires. 


a bondsman underneath the stars and stripes.” In the other 
twin spire another brass plate had engraven upon it, “When 
this is seen again there will not be a drunkard underneath 
the stars and stripes”; and no man more heroically tha 
he helped to bring about the glad consummation of his 
He was a born reformer and had the prohibition 
complex back in the days when such far-sighted men were 
denounced as freaks and fanatics. 


dreams. 


With pardonable 
pride he showed me his treasured pictures and library and 


I spent an ecstatic hour with him. 


the huge scrap-books which contained his contributions to 
the religious press; and he told me that about the middle of 
his ministry he promised himself that each week he would 
send a-contribution to one of the church papers. Then he 
took down autograph photographs of Mr. Spurgeon and 
Mrs. Gladstone, and one also of Britain’s majestic ruler 
Queen Victoria, and one he prized most of all—of his deat 
mother. Of course, he did not relate it to me but I recalled 
how, when he was in London, he was invited to Windsor 
He wrote his mother over in America a detailed 
account of the great honor which had been conferred upo 
him. When she received the letter she read it with sv 


castle. 


yreme satisfaction, and hurrying over to one of her intr 
mate neighbors, she almost shouted her delight in the words, 
“Oh, Mrs. Smith, the queen has seen Theodore!” It 


would be a pity if any destructive critic should ever find 
this bit of classic literature to be apocryphal, for Dr. Cuyler 
was essentially a mother-made man. 


A WORTHY SUCCESSOR 


No American preacher has a richer or more inspiring 
heritage than Charles A. Albertson, who is now the brit 
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liant preacher in the pulpit consecrated and immortalized 
by this messenger of God, Theodore L. Cuyler, who was 
no stubborn or stupid obscurantist but who from the lofty 
watch towers of his invincible faith shouted to a struggling 
humanity, “The Morning Cometh!” 

As I pursued my happy pastoral purpose I rang the door- 
bell of Mr. Ira D. Sankey and sent up my card by the man- 
servant with the word that if more convenient I would 
call at another time. Immediately the cordial invitation 
was received to “come right up!” Israel’s sweetest modern 
singer had been an invalid for many long months. He was 
ying upon his couch, but received me most cordially. His 
emaciated form was in pitiful contrast with that rotund 
princely figure who used to accompany himself on his organ 
s his wonderful voice touched the hearts of multitudes. 

hen, too, his vision was sadly blurred by cruel cataracts 
pon his once beaming eyes. He seemed most happy to see 
me and I had to explain how a widely extended parish pre- 
vented me from honoring myself by seeing him oftener. 


VISITING IRA D. SANKEY 


He was much delighted when I told him that the Sunday 
night before, the musical feature at the Hanson Place 
hurch had been the songs which he had composed, and 
that I was sure he would have been pleased if he could 
ave heard a large congregation sing “The Ninety and 

ie,” “Some Day We'll Understand,” “There'll be No 
Dark Valley when Jesus Comes,” etc. We then talked 
about his thrilling experiences when, associated with Mr. 
Moody, two continents were filled with the music and the 

wer of the gospel message. It was a hallowed hour we 
sent together in a communion of close Christian fel- 
owship. 

Finally, he said to me, “I can sing a little yet!” and I 
assured him of the exquisite joy it would be to hear his 
ice Once more in sweet gospel song. He replied, “I will 
ing you the song which I sang at Mr. Spurgeon’s funeral 
n London.” And he began and sang all the verses. 


Fading away like the stars of the morning, 
Losing their light in the glorious sun, 

So let me steal away gently and lovingly, 
Only remembered by what I have done. 


\Vhen he had finished there was rapture on his pale face 
and a divine light shining out of his sightless eyes as he 
aid to me, “So may I go, gently and lovingly, only re- 
membered by what I have done.” After a prayer and a 
earty request to come again, I bade him what proved to 
¢a final farewell. For a few days later a message came 
to say that he had gone. At Mrs. Sankey’s request I offi- 
lated at the funeral. A great concourse crowded the 
urch. In my remarks I told of this last visit I had had 
vith him, and closed by saying, “Our friend has gone up 
the heavenly steps, only remembered by what he has sung.” 
afternoon has 
recious with the years, and my heart even now thrills with 
gratitude that as a humble pastor I should have been privi- 
eged to know intimately these two princely personalities 
who contributed their notable genius and achievements to 
the spreading of the kingdom of Christ. 


That memorable summer grown more 
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Hands 


Hands are subtle things; 
There's wonder in the least of them r 


Winifred M. Letts, 


ANDS, hands. hands! 
With fingers and thumbs and palms, 
Joined in mystical union with bodies kindled by souls! 


Baby hands awkwardly clutching at the crooning mother's breast ; 

Children’s chubby hands, and dirty, stuffed into tearful eyes, 
crying at the unfriendly world robbing them of their pleas- 
ures; 

Hands of the washwoman, earning bread for her children in the 
iridescent soap bubbles; 

Hands of aged workmen, gnarled and twisted, veins and sinews 
swelling out on them, hands cashed in on honest toil ; 

Hands of the sacred slain reaching from nameless graves: 

Hands scattered and shattered of the unknown dead in battle: 

Sundry hands strewn on battlefields like half-intelligible question 
marks—horrific queries to God for the gruesome Why of 
their tragedies ; 

Hands of the violinist with little calloused spots ; 

Hands of farmers, close-partners with Nature, caressed by the 
sun and kissed by the soil; 

Hands of telephone operators weaving the people’s voices into a 
mystical harmony, spiriting souls along singing wires; 

Hands of busy stenographers all day long tap-a-tap-tapping, writ- 
ing deceits which burn their souls; 

Hands of conductors day and night punching tickets and collect- 
ing fares (what fool questions they hear) ; 

Hands of sweat-shop workers stitching and stitching and stitching, 
getting a tenth of what you and I pay for their bitter toil; 
Delicate hands of artists religiously striving to limn the soul of 

things in curve, perspective and color; 

Repentant brave hands of the martyred Cranmer held gladly in 
the faggot flames; 

Farewell hands of our departing; 

The beckoning hands of our dead: 

The comforting hands of friends telegraphing their souls to our 
own; 

Handcuffed hands of caught criminals pressing the tell-tale thumb 
print on paper; 

The pierced hands of Jesus on the cross; 

The palsied-repentant hands of Judas Iscariot hurling the thirty 
pieces of silver back at the real murderers of Jesus; 

The “black hand” of terror; 

Hands of the miser fondling his vain gold; 

Hands of the beggar held out for charity; 

Avenging hands in the murderer’s dreams; 

Hands of policemen twirling “billies,” directing traffic or clinkirg 
bribe money ; 

Hands of engineers, blacksmiths, steel-workers, soiled and hard- 
ened for our good; 

The rooster-flapping hands of bellowing politicians, using gymnas- 
tics for the force of truth; 

Hands of lust convulsively clutching after white purity; 

The strong hands of Samson slaying the Philistines with the jaw- 
bone of an ass—the same hands held limp in the power of the 
full-bosomed, black-haired, red-lipped Delilah; 

Hands carefully manicured and ready for inelegant and undemo- 
cratic idleness ; 

Hands of steersmen holding great ships in their courses or flying 
with the birds of the air; 

Hands of seers lilting the melody of life in limp and stumbling 
words ; 


The hands of starving thousands “overseas” asking us for crumbs 
from our sumptuous tables; 
The hand of Fate writing at the feast of “vested 


—“weighed and found wanting”! 


interest,” 


Hands! What a world of hands, and each reaching for the Great 
Hand in Whose shadow we live 


Cyprus R. MITCHELL. 
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British Table Talk 


London, July 31, 1923. 
HIS LETTER is written in the brief interval between 
the author's attendance at the Student Christian move- 
ment conference and his required presence tomorrow at 
the Free church camp for schoolboys. Those who read this col- 
umn may recall that the writer is accustomed to spend a certain 
portion of the summer in such a camp—where, however, it is 
somewhat difficult to write such a letter as this. But this year 
I have had beforehand a week with the Student Christian con- 
ference, and I would not have missed it for the world. From 
that great experience I shall pass with hope and rejoicing to 
our camp on the south coast. Many of the students in the con- 
ference | had known as boys in camp, many of the boys in camp 
will be among the students at Swanwick some day. In this way, 
as runners do, they hand on the torch of life. 


* ¢s¢ 


The Student 
Christian Movement 

The popular press could do little more than provide a heading 
from an aside of a delightful lecturer on sociology at the con 
ference. “Why Girls Wear Bobbed Hair” was the heading, and 
it might be imagined by a casual reader that this aside was all 
that was worth knowing about a conference of nearly eight hun- 
dred students to whom men like Canon Barnes, Dr. C. E. Raven, 
Dr. Headlam, the bishop of Gloucester and others were speaking 
But perhaps the inner 
values of such a conference cannot be put into words. The main 
theme was “The Church's Way of Life.” First Mr. Burnaby, 
dealt with Christ’s good news of God. 
Afterwards, Dr. Barnes described the world as science reports 
it to be, and sought to show, after a fearless and even sombre 
review of things as they are, how the message of Christ in its 
purity gave precisely the truths which are needed to interpret 
human life and make sense of it under the conditions of time 
and space within which it is passed. And so through the week, 
with entire intellectual sincerity and a brave and daring faith, 
these students, with their life still to give, were thinking and 
No one who looked upon that assembly with 
any imagination could be moved by despair. There were nearly 
eight hundred students from every faculty—theology, medicine, 
art, all of them with a quick intellectual eagerness, and 
with a heart sect upon great adventures, impatient for the most 
part of all catchwords and mere shibboleths, and thirsting for 
Christ. There was scarcely a church 
which had not its representatives there. The Anglo-Catholics 
were there, and the Evangelicals, and even certain members of 
the Greek church. There was no attempt to define agreements, 
the various types ef religious experience were frankly recognized. 
The Catholic was not asked to cease from his Catholicism nor 
the Free churchman from his principles, but they received one 
another and sought to think and to pray together. I have seen 
many larger assemblies, but I have never seen an assembly so 
moving and even so terrible in its destiny. What these men and 
women are, the nation to which for the most part they belonged 
will be. 


of the big things of life and eternity. 


a Cambridge scholar, 


praying together 


science 


a knowledge of the real 


The Reconciliatien 
of the Races 

There was one singular meaning. This was the 
welcome to the foreign students from twenty or more nations. 
French German, Austrian, Russian, Japanese, Chinese were there. 
Some of them spoke with difficulty; but it was more their pres- 
ence that spoke to us. The students of central Europe have a 
hard lot in these days. They looked like men with a burden of 
sorrow shadowing them. Yet there is hope in the generous con- 
fidence of students in one another. British students, like the 


meeting of 


American, are doing their part to help the students in Germany 
and Austria. They are not rich in wealth, but they have done 
much for the healing of the nations through their generous gift; 
to their fellow students. Some of the German students wer 
connected with the youth movement, which is more a spirit than 
an organization, and the others were in the student mov. 
ment itself. The Russians were students in Serbia at the pres. 
ent moment. It seems almost hopeless to expect a new begin. 
ning in international relations from the older folk. Youth cap 
do this, and if it is true to its vision, youth may yet save the 
world. If a long paragraph may be lengthened still a little more 
a word must be said of the presence in the conference of Dr 
William Adams Brown, whose wise and masterly handling oj 
“The Church in the Future’ was valued greatly. His gracious 
and delightfully frank conversation lives in memory with th: 
many gifts of that week. But I must move to other themes. 


*- * *& 


The Methodist Conference 
and Reunion 

The conference has once more held a full dress debate upon 
the question of Methodist reunion. The chief amendment wa 
that there should be devised “alternative plans.” This was pra- 
tically designed to rule out the plan which has been before th 
synods, and approved by a large majority. 

“The vote was taken, with the following result: For the amend- 
ment, 164; against, 342. Other amendments having been with 
drawn, the recommendations of the committee that during the 
year they should have the opportunity of further considering the 
proposals received from local courts, and framing a complet 
scheme of union for the conference of 1924, to be submitted t 
the connexional courts during the following year, were carried 
by a vote of 254 and 111 against. 

“A high tone prevailed throughout the whole discussion, ax 
no acrimonious word was spoken from beginning to end. There 
can be no doubt that opinion in favor of union is steadily grow 
ing, and that if the progress of the movement is slow it is sure 


and each conference brings the desired consummation nearer.” 
** 


Prebendary Webb-Peploe 


The Evangelicals in the church of England have suffered heavily 
of late. Now another of their stalwarts has passed away in Pre 
bendary Webb-Peploe. He had reached a great age. He had bees 
a leader for many years in the Keswick convention and wherer: 
the Evangelicals congregated. No one would claim for him am 
intellectual distinction. He never yielded one inch te modem 
scholarship, but he had the courage of his own faith and he we 
a deeply sincere evangelist with a dignity and impressiveness {¢ 
which all men had a real respect. After the armistice it is state! 
that he adopted the view that Christ was soon to come again at 
in 1919 he predicted “the speedy end of this terrestrial globe 
He has passed beyond the range of these speculations. 


> *+ * 


The Rev. C. W. Emmett 

My readers will have learned already something of the caret 
and the promise of that fine scholar, the Rev. C. W. Emmett, w 
died last week in New York. I have been told by one who h# 
every right to speak that no more severe loss could have falle 
upon liberal churchmanship. Mr. Emmett had seized the leisutt 
of a country living to make himself a thorough scholar, and * 
was standing on the threshold of a life of certain power 
influence. He had knowledge, conviction, courage, and with a! 
these things the power to write. But he has written his last work 
and it is vain to speculate upon what he might have given © 
Along with Miss Dougall, he wrote the book, “The Lord “ 
Thought.” It is in many ways the most serious attack made * 
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jar upon the apocalyptic interpretation of the gospel. I can recall 
‘oo, his careful examination of the teaching of the gospel upon 
the after life. It was sound and scholarly, as all his work was. 
‘st once more the remembrance of his work brings to mind what 
night have followed. It was only a beginning, but a beginning 
ith great promise. 


Kenya ; 
[he government has issued its proposals for solving the Kenya 
itroversy. The Indian case is met by nominally equal rights 
; immigration, by the refusal to sanction segregation and by the 
fer of a lowland reservation for their agricultural settlement. 
e white settlers are to retain the exclusive right to the pos- 
ssion of land in the Highlands; in view of past pledges, this was 
inevitable decision. The franchise is to be established on a 
umunal basis, but since an official majority is always secured, it 
ns to be a minor matter who are the non-official members and 
they are elected. The matter of real importance is that the 
jians and the white settlers should now lay aside their griev- 
es and set themselves to work together for the good of the 
le according to the best traditions of India in the past. The 
lian government supported by the viceroy is very indignant. But 
re is at least one great gain—it is recognized with the utmost 
umness that the welfare of the African must be the first con- 
ideration in the government of Kenya. Whether that is to mean 
or little will depend upon the energy and alertness of those 
stand for the Christian method of solving the relations 
en races \t any rate, it gives a chapter for the black 
les under the British flag. 
* ” * 
The Clergy on Betting 
Three representatives of the churches have given evidence 
tefore the commission appointed to consider the advisability of 
. tax on betting. Dr. Gillie was clear in his own mind upon 
the ethics of gambling and in the cross-examination which followed 
te held his ground admirably. Of course he was pressed to 
draw the line between different phases of gambling, but he refused 
to do more than say that certain forms were like “white lies,” 
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as for example when a man wagers a pair of gloves against a 
box of chocolates—such things were trivial compared to big 
gambling. But none the less they were ethically indispensable. 
Dean Welldon rather wobbled. He seemed to admit that there 
was nothing culpable in a small bet or a shilling sweepstake, 
but he admitted that it was not discreet for a clergyman to buy 
a ticket. He was in favor of the tax on betting. Canon Peter 
Green on the contrary went out with all his artillery of experi- 
ence against the practice of betting and against any state acknowl- 
edgement of it. Canon Green has a wide acquaintance with the 
working people of Lancashire. His account of the ruin wrought 
by gambling and his definite assertions about its growing power 
made an impression on the committee. Canon Green is the 
writer who under the name of Artifex contributes a column every 
week to the Manchester Guardian, upon things spiritual and 
ethical. Like everything else in that paper, this column is admir- 
ably done. 


Hymns of the Kingdom 


I should like to end with a quotation from the new hymn book 
issued by the Student Christian movement. It is from a hymn 


of praise beginning, “All creatures of our God and King”: 


“And all ye men of tender heart, 
Forgiving others, take your part, 

O sing ye, Alleluia! 
Ye who long pain and sorrow bear 
Praise God and on him cast your care. 
And thou, most kind and gentle Death, 
Waiting to hush our latest breath, 

O praise him, Alleluia! 
Thou leadest home the child of God, 
And Christ our Lord the way hath trod.” 


Every verse ends with Alleluia, and I hope I shall not forget that 


Alleluia as we sang it in the evening light on Sunday evening in 
the large tent meeting. 


Epwarp SHILLITOo. 


The Farmer Revolt 


HE election of Magnus Johnson afforded us some idea of 
he magnitude of the farmer revolt against ruling party 
alignments. It was even more significant to the party in 
Minnesota is one of the states that goes Democratic 
as often as Arkansas goes Republican. Harding carried 
it by a huge majority in 1920 and now the Farmer-Labor party 
arries it by 95,000, with the Democratic machine lining up with 
: Republican. Johnson won 75 counties out of 87, carried St. 
Paul, lost Minneapolis by only a few votes, put a big scare into 
¢ old-line politicians in Duluth and received 60 per cent of all 
¢ votes cast. Against him were the party machinery, big busi- 
practically all the daily papers, a half-million campaign 
ud and an opponent who had the prestige of being governor, 
wide experience in politics and the support of the fed- 
1dministration. For him were the so-called radical senators 
the “farm bloc.” a quarter of a million dissatisfied farmers 

i their wives, and organized labor. 
Labor was called socialist and “red;” the farmers were ac- 
used of radicalism, taunted with epithets about the non-partisan 


league, accused of being political novices, and coaxed in the most 
eguiling tones to see their salvation in the money loaned them 


government arrangement and the recent tariff. 
laughed at, 


Magnus John- 
derided as having no qualification except a 
scorned as a mere dirt farmer and accused of playing 
farmer’s double. All of which helped elect him. He is a 
‘rt farmer and the farmers of Minnesota concluded they wanted 
ie of their own kind instead of a lawyer-politician. He is 
ta novice, for he was in the legislature for six years and 


Og voice, 


e 


was a state senator when he was nominated for governor last 
year. He is a dirt farmer, but he is also the president of a 
farmers’ cooperative that does $15,000,000 worth of business a 
year. Preus defeated him for governor last year by only 14,000 
Of course, Johnson may sometimes pronounce his name 
with a Y, but there are several thousand Minnesota farmers who 
do that and it does not seem to affect their intelligence. Plenty 
of good Americans say “ain't.” Men whose Americanism is still 
of the quality that makes them proud of the fact that boys can 
travel from a log cabin to the presidency are not greatly sub- 
orned by the scorn that speaks sneeringly of the “dirt farmer.” 
The voters all knew what Mr. Johnson meant when he expounded 
politics on the 


votes. 


stump and the frank simplicity of his speech 


seemed to appeal to them. He knew what he was talking about 


and made them see it. 


The Farmer-Labor 
Drift 

The Minnesota election is no have 
stopped to canvas the political trend of the past two years. While 
Minnesota was the only 


sensation to those who 


state to elect a Farmer- 
candidate last year, every state in the north and 
west, from Wisconsin and Iowa to the coast, went farmer-labor. 
Oregon, Montana and Colorado elected them as Democrats and 
all the rest as Republicans. 


straight-out 
Labor party 


The farmers and wage-earners sim- 
ply put aside party alignments and cast their votes for the can- 
didates taking their side of the issue. Machine and old-line vot- 
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ers practically all lined up on one side, the farmers and wage- 
carners on the other. Big business voted with the old limers, 
and much of little business was with the farmers and working- 
men. 

This is no sudden revolution, though it has gathered its great- 
est force since the farmer was deflated. In 1918 the Farmer- 
Labor vote in Minnesota was 112, In 1920 it jumped to 281,000 
and in 1922 to 295,500. There was something like the same in- 
crease in all northwestern states. Senator La Follette suffered 
a loss of prestige during the war because he had the moral cour- 
age to vote against its being declared. Those whom he fought 
for a score of years did their best to crush him utterly while 
war feelings ran high. There was no falsehood or vituperation 
left unused. When he came up for renomination in 1922 he 
won it by a three-to-one vote and defeated his opponent in the 
election by a majority that was more than 100,000 greater than 
was Harding's for president. It now seems quite probable that 
he will go into the next Republican national convention with 
the delegates of the entire northwest voting for him for the 
presidential nomination. 

“Fighting Bob” did not come up with the rising tide of recent 
farmer unrest; he has battled for the farmer and wage-earner 
for more than twenty years. He is not a “dirt” farmer, but a 
lawyer. The Farmer-Labor partisans do not seem to care much 
about the vocation of their leaders when it comes to politics. 
Sweet of Colorado and Howell of Nebraska are successful busi- 
ness men. Ladd of North Dakota is a college professor. John- 
son of Minnesota and Frazier of North Dakota are practical 
farmers. The others are mostly lawyers. It is mot a question 
of vocation, but of simon pure representation. The lawyers fill 
the majority of the seats at Washington, and they have usually 
represented their clients there as they do at home in their regu- 
lar practice; and wage-earners do not give the 
lawyers any great number of clients. 


farmers and 


Farmer Bloc or 
Farmer-Labor Party 

Will there be a Farmer-Labor party in the presidential elec- 
tions of 1924? That will no doubt depend upon what the old 
parties offer these groups. Perhaps it will depend even more 
on what the farmer bloc accomplishes in the next congress. If 
it is able to function successfully as a balance of power and 
hoth parties seek to satisfy its demands, the farmers will fall 
back into party alignments and confine action to the primaries 
and the nominating conventions. If the minority party makes 
up its mind that it will be good politics to cooperate with the 
bloc, and the majority follows the advice of some of its lead- 
ers to sit tight and wait for a return to normalcy in the farmer 
mind, it may result in a new Democracy. If the Democratic 
leaders stand pat and old line Republicans capitulate, it may 
bring a renewal of the old Bull Moose spirit and revive the 
progressive wing of Republicanism. If old line leaders of both 
parties join to crush the revolt, as they have in the northwest, 
there may be a third party. 

So far as the machine leaders are concerned, there is little 
difference between the old parties. Underwood is of the same 
But for the tradition and the color line, most 
southern Democratic leaders would be Repub- 
lican under such those of McKinley and 
Harding. 3ut for like artifices, Republicans and 
Bryan Democrats would have been easily drawn into one party 
after the subsidence of the free silver doctrines. Moreover, party 
attachments are breaking down. It has become easy for the 
American voter to swing from Taft to Wilson, then back to 
Harding and then once again to La Follette and Brookhart or 
to Wheeler and Sweet. 

The old line party leaders are all concerned now to “steady 
the boat.” They do not want a virile personality or a new 
issue for the presidential election. Their concern is to keep 
party lines intact until the farmer again prospers, when they 
feel sure he will “vote ’er straight” as usual. Meanwhile, they 
will feed him fine phrases and “weazle words” and try to show 


type as Watson 
oi the old line 
administrations as 
Roosevelt 
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him how this good old party has always been for him and the 
other against him. So those of both sides want a good, cleap 
churchman, a “dry” who is not a “fanatic,” a likeable man, byt 
one amenable to political counsel. Needless to say, the virile 
men may also be good, clean churchmen, but their distinguishing 
characteristics are not those of conventional piety and honesty 
sc much as those of a virile independence; in other words, they 
are Christians rather than mere churchmen, 
ss - * 


What Do the 
Farmers Want? 

The farmers are after nothing radical—unless it is radical 
for them to want assurance of a price just as railroads were 
given it, or as the administration asked it for shipping, or as 
manufacturers seek it every time they enact a protective tariff, 
If railroads had taken their deflation as the farmers did theirs, 
at least the water would have been squeezed out of their stock 
and they would be satisfied to have rates based upon the cost 
of their properties instead of upon present extreme high cos 
of reproduction. If the farmers were to be guaranteed a profit 
for their wheat when it is being sold at a loss, the principle would 
not be different from that of giving a fixed price during the 
war when demand would have given them much more. But 
with all this, it would be just as unwholesome to guarantee them 
a profit as it would to guarantee it to the ship owner, or as it 
has been to inflate the railroad while deflatmg the farmer or to 
put a tariff on sugar and take millions from the humble pan- 
tries of the nation. 

But the farmers are not making their fight for a fixed gov- 
ernment price for wheat. Some of their leaders may suggest 
that, but their program goes deeper. Fundamentally, they want 
what other vocations have. They want more laws made from 
the standpoint of the producer and consumer, and fewer from 
the vantage-point of the distributor of commodities. 

They find that less than one-third of what the consumer pays 
comes into their purses, while two-thirds goes to the getting of 
it into the consumers’ hands. They know that the manufactur- 
ing processes consume only a small portion of that two-thirds and 
distributing a large proportion. 

They know that they must take what they are offered when 
they sell and pay what they are asked when they buy, and the; 
also know that the class which profits holds itself as socially 
superior. They know that the men who buy from them and 
sell to them have very largely ceased to compete with one an- 
other on prices, and they think the laws favor them. They know 
that when they have money to put in the bank they get from 
nothing to 4 per cent for it, and that when they want a loan 
they pay from 6 to 8 per cent for it. They are finding out that 
when a tariff is put on their products it is a sham and a snare 
because they export, but that when it is put on what they buy 
it raises the price. They know that their land and _ livestock 
are visable and can not escape the assessor, while business men 
can cover up billions in property values if they are so minded 
And they know that now for three years they have worked 
without profit, have seen their land values steadily depreciate; 
thus they have become poorer, while the cost of the things they 
must buy has made no such decline in price. 

So they turn to politics. They turned to it in 1920 and gave 
Harding an unprecedented majority. They turned to it in 1922 
elected the farm bloc senators and made the political map 4 
checker board. They still seem minded to turn to it as a means 
of relief, and the Democrats can have the next election by 4 
landslide, but for one or more of three possible reasons—one, 
that they will nominate a reactionary or a nonentity; another, 
that the Republicans nominate a genuine progressive, and the 
third, that some economic miracle restores prosperity before elec 
tion day. 

The writer does not believe the farmer’s salvation lies in poli- 
tics, at least not in politics alone or even chiefly, and least of 
all in the hectic turning en masse from one party to another; 
but that is another story and awaits another issue of The Chris- 
tian Century. Atva W. Taytor. 
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THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


A COMMUNICATION 


Dr. Norwood, Europe’s Plight and 
the League 


46 F I HAD a voice that could be heard around the world, I 

would say to the good people—and they represent two- 
thirds of the people of our world: ‘Speak, speak, that the children 
of Israel go forward.’” These last words of a sermon I heard 
Dr. Norwood deliver this morning at the City Temple have so 
impressed me that I feel like sharing them with every friend 
who has a voice. The sermon, coming on top of several months’ 
experience in Europe—which, because of the Ruhr occupation, 
is in a still more hopeless condition than when I was here two 
years ago—seems to have galvanized all my experiences into a 
hope that it is not too late to save our civilization, if all the 
good people will but “speak, that we go forward.” 

Dr. Norwood’s text was from the words spoken by God to 
Moses at the Red sea. The minister pointed out that the Israe!- 
ites found themselves in a situation where the old order, by one 
stroke, had been destroyed. They had lived in slavery for four 
hundred years. They were leaving it, but they had no program 
for the future. So, as the Egyptians pressed on them, they won- 
dered if they had not better turn back and cast their lot with 
their old oppressors. So, today, Europe trembles before the Red 
sa of difficulty. She had resolved to escape the old oppressor, 
Militarism. But that oppressor is still strong and well organ- 
ized, and presses us to return to it. When men went out nine 
years ago into a war to end war, they were not hypocrites; thev 
were sincere, but mistaken, for war never ends war. Militarism 
was conquered, but we had no program, so the old order re- 
surges, highly organized. Since the war Great Britain alone has 
spent twelve hundred million pounds sterling for militarism. This 
represents men interested in the business of war and arguing 
ior it. 

Yet these militarists can be defeated, if we only go forward. 
Nearly every decent man in the world knows now that militarism 
is the most beastly of all evils. We may still be dominated by 
it, but we know it is a dead thing—like some old dragon, even 
aiter death it still continues to draw its tentacles around its prey. 


* * * 


Dr. Norwood was not interested in just how the Red sea 
parted and the Israelites got over. The “red seas” he is inter- 
ested in are the barriers that hold back humanity from the 
great new day. If only man would lift his hand now, as 
Moses at God’s command lifted his hand, the old beast of mili- 
tarism would disappear, and we would enter into this new 
ime. If man will only believe God, all things are possible to 
um. God puts no barriers before him that he cannot over- 
ome if he will have faith and lift his hand in God’s name. 

In an impassioned appeal Dr. Norwood told how he felt the 
iot breath of Egypt around him, with all the hatreds and armies 
and wars of the present. Will Christians speak, that humanity 
way go forward and be saved? He believed so. But it must 
‘e done quickly, very quickly. Let every one speak, then, in 
private conversation, in the field of politics, in churches, in social 
icles, in international organizations, that the new day may be 
entered. Artists always choose a figure looking backward to 
«xpress fear. God pity the nation who today puts into power 
men who are harking back to the jungle instead of lifting their 
‘ands and pointing across the barriers to the land of promise! 
The league of nations is the best instrument we now have to 
ting in an era of peace. It is gradually transforming itself 
‘rom an instrument of the victors to a real league of free na- 
tons. It would have done so much more quickly if it had not 
“en deprived of America’s help. “O Americans, I would not 
* impertinent. I would not tell you your duty in your own 
affairs. But, believe me, this is no mere national matter. We 
are not citizens of this or that nation. We are just humans. If 


the old order whose hot breath we feel around us wins us back, 
we are all lost. If I had a voice that could be heard around 
the world, 1 would say to good people everywhere, ‘Speak, speak, 
that the children of the new generation go forward.’” So spake 
this new prophet of the City Temple. 

As Dr. Norwood says, the real question is whether or not the 
people who know full well the viciousness of militarism will 
speak soon enough. The old Egypt of materialism was scarcely 
more in evidence during the great war itself than she is now 
in Europe. The horrors of the Ruhr valley are unbelievable. 
The military burdens, the awful unrest, the growth of anarchy, 
the poverty in a large part of Europe are beyond comprehension 
to prosperous America. Seldom does an hour pass when the 
American traveling in Europe is not made to blush with shame 
that his country sits quietly by as Europe plunges on to hel I 
have tried to explain to people here that we are not deliberately 
indifferent. When we are told that Armenians or the Russians 
are starving, we pour out our money like water. But we have 
not yet learned to think fundamentally enough in these matters 
to realize that through international cooperation the cause oi 
these conditions can be removed. Many still believe that we serve 
humanity best by keeping out of European politics, which they 
regard as a kind of a bar-room brawl, with the league of nations 
as the barkeeper. If we could only appreciate the real fact that 
there are a large number of people in Europe who are earnestly 
that these are the ones who 
are backing the league the most consistently; that with the help 
of a great, idealistic nation like the United States these forces 
could win the victory for the very peace and democratic rule 
ior which our best traditions stand, certainly then we would 
not hesitate to throw ourselves into the fight, as we have always 
done when we have come to recognize a needy and rightful cause 


striving to get out of the old order; 


> * . 

I wish every one of my countrymen could have the experience 

| had a few weeks ago at Geneva, when I spent several days at 
the league headquarters studying its organization and attending 
a meeting of the council of the league. It is about the livest 
and finest, and I might say largest and most unselfish organiza- 
tion working for the brotherhood of man that I have seen in 
my years of travel. The council occupies an immense building 
lake front of fair Geneva, where three hundred of the 
best trained people in international thinking 


on the 
are constantly en- 
gaged in study, correspondence, conference and investigation re- 
garding the solution of the problems which make the world sus- 
picious and unhappy. The idea that the league is dead or that 
it consists of a few zealots working away from the practical 
world on an impossible ideal, is laughable when one goes to Genev2. 
{ff every American could visit the league, we would unanimously 
vote for entrance. For practically every one who does visit :t 
goes away converted to its usefulness, no matter how much he 
may have been opposed previously. I met one of our most promi- 
nent magazine writers (one meets everyone at the league palace, 
it seems, if he will only wait awhile) who has been a determined 
enemy of the league and who came to Geneva to get certain 
information that could only be found in the league library. This 
man told me that he had just about come to the point where he 
would have to recant publicly and start in as an advocate of the 
league, so wonderful had he feund the organization. 

But I did not start out to write especially about the league 
That story. But I honestly believe it is about the 
most important story before the world today. Of course, you 
know I am not including the “old, old story” in this remark 
But, let me say in closing, I am not sure but that the league of 
nations is doing more of the work of Christ in healing the wounds 
of this bleeding world than are some organizations that call 
themselves by Christ’s name! 


is another 


SAMUEL Guy INMAN. 
London, England, July 29. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


A Letter From Bishop Brewster 


Epitor Tue Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: My attention has just been called to the leading edi- 
torial in your issue of August 2. I must express my surprise that 
x journal calling itself Christian should publish such an utterance 
without taking pains to ascertain the facts of the case. 

Those facts were set forth in a Reply from me under the date 
of June 18. As you are evidently under grave misapprehension, 
] send you a copy. You will see that my attitude was far from 
what you represent it to have been. In my busiest week, on the 
eve of my convention, I myself took pains to secure an interview 
Bainton. Of this interview, please note, I have as wit- 
ness a respected clergyman of New Haven. 

You will, I trust, see how far from fact is your statement that 
“Professor R. H. Bainton asked for ordination at the hands of 
Bishop Brewster. This ordination was refused.” 

You will, I am sure, be glad to know these facts and to put the 
Cuauncy B. Brewster, 

Bishop of Connecticut. 
“Bishop Brewster Explains’—Tue Eprror.) 


The Bok Prize and the Bible 


He CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 


with Dr. 


matter right before your readers. 
Me. 
(See editorial 


Asticou, 


EDITOR 
SIR: Much is being said these days about Mr. Bok’s peace 
prize and no doubt some will endeavor to draw up a plan, hop- 
ing thereby to win that prize, but no new plan can ever be de- 
vised to eliminate war. 
War 


will of 


until man surrenders his will to the 
and Micah both tell us of the time when 
will cease, but who would be so bold as to claim that man 
originated the plan when that time comes? 

In 2 Chronicles 7:14 we find a positive specific for all the ills 
that national life is heir to. Let Bible students analyze that 
text from every angle and see if they can find how any nation 
without following implicitly the 
directions laid down in that prescription. 
things that men can do to help in ending 
war, but an analysis of their act or acts will show that they are 
Suppose America, for 
instance, should put an absolute stop to the sale of all war mu- 


will never cease 


God. Isaiah 


war 


can avoid war entanglements 


There are many 


only applying the above named specific. 
warring nations, and suppose we, as a nation, 
lived up to the Golden Rule? Would we be liable to become in- 
volved in We challenge anyone 
to tell how war could exist if everyone live up to the Golden 
Rule—and how can we live up to that rule without “turning 
from” our “wicked ways”? 
Detroit, Mich. 


, * 
mitions to any 


war with any other nation? 


D. M. Pickett. 


France and Germany 


Epitor THe CHristian CENTURY: 


SIR: I that Mr. Allinson’s article on the re- 
sponsibility for the late war adds anything to what was already 
known. That the German, or rather the Prussian militarists, 
with the kaiser at their head, were determined to dominate 
Europe is too well known to give validity to any denials. I 
have read the memoirs of Ludendorff, of Tirpitz, and of other 
German authors who try to put the best possible face on their 
side of the case, and believe I am safe in saying that nowhere 
do they express regret for their part in the war, although they 
keenly Ludendorff especially is bitter 
against the civilians for not continuing their support of the 
He will not admit that the war was lost by 
David J. Hill’s “Impressions of the 
Kaiser’ is a temperate but terrible indictment of the Mad 
Mullah of Berlin. “Cardinal Mercier’s Own Story” bears 
every mark of truthfulness. It is first-hand testimony to the 


cannot see 


regret its outcome 
men in the field 


the men in uniform 


brutalities of the Germans in his unhappy country. Brang 
Whitlock’s book is of like tenor, although I have no direc; 
,nowledge of its contents. 

lhe very few incidents to which Mr. Allinson refers wil] 
not have much weight with the world. Of course, it always 
takes at least two men to start a fight and two nations to start 
The Germans as a whole talked too much and printed 
too much for years before the outbreak of the war to make it 
possible for them now to rehabilitate their damaged reputa. 
Even supposing the French to have been mainly re. 
sponsible for the conflict, that did not justify the terrible devas. 
tation wrought in their country. 

| agree with you in your condemnation of the French occu. 
of the Rhineland. It is getting them nowhere except 
they do not want to go. It is also highly probable that 
the Alsatians and the Lorrainers are quite as uncomfortable 
now as they were under the German rule. The situation re. 
the little boy who was asked whether his dog 
liked him: “Yes, he does, because he knows he would get a 
lickin’ if he didn’t.”. The French keep reiterating that their 
was invaded by the Germans three times in a littl 
more than a century; but they omit to mention that for these 
invasions the French government was almost wholly respon. 
Would anybody but a lunatic or a man who is beside 
himself with rage persevere in a course of conduct ostensibly 
directed to the achievement of a certain object, when the 
longer he persisted the farther he got from his goal? The 
present French government is the greatest obstacle to peace 
in Europe. Yet we have been assured times without number 
that the French are not militaristic. Perhaps they are not; the 


a war. 


tion. 


pation 


where 


minds me of 


country 


sible. 


present government certainly is. 

Athens, O. Cuaries W. Super. 
Epitor THe Curistran CENTUuRY: 

SIR: “The distinguished American” whom you quote in your 
editorial section of the issue of August 9 suggests what many 
othérs have suggested, “joint guarantee by England and the 
United States for the security of France against Germany.” 
One who has read Sherwood Eddy’s report to the Manchester 
Guardian of July 13 (together with many other reports of simi- 
lar nature) would like to inquire if it would not be well for 
England and the United States to consider a joint guarante 
for the security of Germany against France inasmuch as Ger 
many is defenseless and France the most heavily armed nation 
in Europe? 

Fairmont, West Virginia. Nancy C. Morrow. 
Epitor THe CuristTrAn CENTURY : 

SIR: I have read your paper for some six months and lik 
many things published in same, but there is one thing I dislike 
exceedingly and that is the pro-German tendency of your editorials 
and a series of articles published by Brent Dow Allinson. I! 
Germany were seeking propaganda in this country at this tim 
surely she would not overlook the service which you are rendering 
her at this time. It is such a service as would make some of 
preachers who had half of our subscription paid by some anony 
mous person wonder whether it came out of Germany’s pocktt 

Why this unseemly effort to defend Germany and why this * 
tempt to whitewash her crimes against civilization? Why this * 
tempt to attack France for seeking to recover her rightful repat 
tions? The writer, during the war, was privileged to be on the 
French, the American and the British fronts and see the devast® 
He was in the cathedral of Rheims, a monumet! 
to German criminality. Hundreds of miles of cities, towns, homes 
and farms lay in ruins by the hand of these, “the most honest ant 
friendly people in Europe!” He saw with his own eyes what the 
German army did in retreating and having seen a specimen of the 
German depradations, he is quite willing to see Germany pay ® 
and make good the crimes against France and Belgium. 
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world knows that Germany planned the war, began the war and well as men suffered under his command. He knew but one 
would have won the war but for America, and it seems poor taste thing, namely, the extermination of the whole set of followers 
in a great magazine like The Christian Century trying to pull the of the Nazarene. But he was fighting against God and the Dam- 
yoo! over the eyes of the church at this stage of the game, with ascus journey but led him into the hands of Jesus. 
its pro-German propaganda in a subsidized press. Stick to reli- Two schools set forth theories of his conversion, The “sub- 
gion, Mr. Editor, and keep off German propaganda and the next jective” school holds that the mind and conscience of Saul reached 
ime you offer us your magazine for half-price, we will not be left a crisis on that mad journey and that just before reaching Damas- 
to wonder whether the other half of the price has been paid for cus to execute his deadly commission, the great revolution took 
by men who have the kingdom of God at heart rather than the place, and that he then and there yielded his whole heart to Christ. 
imperial throne of Germany! 

First Presbyterian Church, 

Homestead, Pa. Wriuram M. Wooprtn. 


This school makes the conversion psychological and natural. Jesus 
they would say, appeared to him only as he does to us. The “ob- 
jective” school accepts the biblical account just as it stands and 
insists that Jesus actually appeared to the physical eyes of Saul, 
J who on that account became temporarily blind. They say that 
Postscript Saul thus became an eye-witness of the resurrected Christ, and 
cuvon Tux Cumestian Cxnrusy : therefore a first-class apostle. Both schools agree that Saul be- 
cept “SIR: That editorial on “Reverend Smith” is a “corker!” It is ‘ame a whole-hearted, completely convinced Christian from that 
that worth a year’s subscription. hour, whatever the process through which he passed. 
table Washington, D. C. James M. Pickens. : In Damascus he confessed his faith in Christ and received 
om Christian baptism. Instead of beginning his active ministry at 
peed once it seems probable that he spent some time in Arabia, silently 
a. working through his problem of readjustment, and framing his 


ao THE S UNDA Y S CH O O L program for future activity. Scholars are not quite sure about 


littl this so-called three years of silence. Coming at length to Jerusa- 


then A Thousand Talent Man* lem, he is given a very cold reception. In fact, the leaders will 


- ; have nothing to do with him until Barnabas vouches for him. 
eside bE have incandescent lights, are lights, search lights. The Saul does not accept their theology, having worked out his own. 
‘sbly first is for the home, the second for the street, the He is given no work to do, and finally he goes off to his old home 
' he third for the army. We have plain soldiers called pri- in Tarsus. Up to this point the story is neither very interesting 
The ates, we have captains, we have generals. Paul was a searchlight. nor particularly valuable. Who knows but that Saul might have 
penee Paul was a general. Far above the ordinary was he. _Some men died in obscurity but for the fact that Barnabas sought him out 
ares ave one talent, some have ten, Paul had a thousand, in compari- and brought him into active service? 
on. He had what we call vision: he led the church out from Paul’s first Christian ministry was with the new church at 
the provincialism of Palestine into world proportions. He had Antioch in Syria. Given a chance, he is not long in proving his 
enthusiasm: he swept men off their feet and carried them with remarkable strength. From that hour until the sword of Nero 
him. He had boldness: he bowed before no man, he feared no cuts off his head Paul flashes, like a meteor, over Asia Minor, 
power on earth. He had consecration: he asked to have fellow- Greece and Italy, kindling churches at every point. He carried 
chip with Christ in his suffering. What Isaiah was to the older the gospel into Europe. He won disciples from the very palace of 
jay, that Paul was to the newer. He was a man in a million, (Caesar. He ordained strong men to carry forward the church. 
ind when he was converted it was like the gaining of a whole fie integrated Christianity with current thought. The world was 
ntinent for the church. his parish. He considered himself the bond-slave of Jesus Christ 
Who was this superman? What forces entered his life? He and gloried in his sufferings for his Master. He left a sheaf ef 
came of good family, and Ramsey would have us believe that he  etters which he had written to the churches where he had 
ad money. His father had Roman citizenship in the university § preached. These letters have since been incorporated inte the 
city of Tarsus so that Saul was freeborn. His mother was un- canon of the Néw Testament. 

doubtedly a devout Jewess, who taught him to love her religion. 
The classic atmaosphere of the college town gave him a cultured 
foundation. He knew his philosophy and poetry. He yearned for 
education. When a young man he decided to become a rabbi and 
accordingly was sent to the best school of that time; Gamaliel 
was head-master and strangely enough a liberal, for that day. 
Saul, however, was a puritan; he was a very strict religionist—a 
pharisee of the pharisees. 

Paul was born in Tarsus about the time Jesus was born in Contributors to This Issue 
Bethlehem. Therefore his student days in Jerusalem brought him 


into contact with the disciples of this new religious movement. : . “ + gt 
it is not likely that Paul ever saw Jesus in these days. To him, tension work, Calhoun, Ala.; author “The Christian Re- 


: d : ° construction of Modern Life,” etc. A remarkable book 
Jesus was an impostor and the whole movement seemed intended =f ~ = , oe 
to disrupt the most holy faith of his fathers. With all his fiery by Dr. Dickinson, “The Religion of the Social Passion, 

‘ , is scheduled to be published by The Christian Century 
Press in the early autumn. 


t; the 


How can we measure this man? Next to Christ he stands. 
He shows us what can be done when all of life is dedicated te 
Christ's cause. Paul teaches us the supremacy of grace over the 
law, of spirit over the letter and of liberty over bondage. “For 
me to live is Christ.” 


Joun R. Ewers. 





CHARLES Henry Dickinson, in charge religious and ex- 


nature he fought it. When there was persecution of the followers 
of Jesus, he was present, and therefore we first hear of him at ’ pg - 
the stoning of Stephen. Saul sat there and watched that death SHERWOOD Evpy, missionary statesman; author . “Facing 
with satisfaction; he sanctioned it and held the garments of the the Crisis,” etc. 

men who threw the stones. We have seen in a previous lesson Cuartes Epwarp Locke, bishop Methodist Episcopal 
how he was moved by the dying prayer of the Christian martyr. church, Manila, P. I. 

Battling down these rising convictions, however, Saul plunged ArTHUR RuGH, national student secretary for China of 
more deeply into the persecutions. Hearing of a growing group the International Y. M. C. A. 

of Christians in Damascus, he secured a permit from the sanhe- Samus. Guy INMAN, secretary commission on coopera- 
frin to organize a company and go and bring them bound to tion in Latin America; author “Problems in Pan-Amer- 


Jerusalem. His zeal flamed out in hideous anger. Women as icanism,” etc. 











ee 
“Sept. 2, “Panl the Apostle.” Acts 22:3, 6-10; Phil. 3:7-14. 





NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Dr. Kelman Called 
to Edinburgh 

As soon as the necessary procedure 
has been carried through which is 
deemed necessary in the United Free 
Church of Scotland, the High United 
Free Church of Edinburgh will extend 
a formal call to Dr. John Kelman of 
New York. Dr. Kelman has _ been 
spending his summer vacation in Scot- 
land, but was due to sail for America on 
\ugust 14 


Plans for Eucharistic 
Congress Go Forward 

Archbishop Mundelein recently con- 
ducted a retreat for the clergy at Area, 
lll.. im which the plans for the great 
eucharistic congress in June, 1926, were 
One of the goals set for the 
congress is that every Catholic in Chi- 
cago shall go to mass on the first Sun- 
Jt is estimated by 
the archbishop that that will mean an 
million people in the 
Catholic churches of Chicago on that day. 
This enterprise of the Roman Catholics 
more than the “Go-to- 
hurch Sunday” campaigns of the Prot- 
lays great the 
worship in the religious 


outlined 


day of the congress. 


vitendance of a 


s something 
estants, as it stress on 
significance of 


\perience 


Noted Religious Education 
Leader Passes Away 

Wherever the worth of religious edu- 
ation had been realized, there the name 
of Dr. Henry Frederick Cope was fa- 
miliar. It is with regret that we record 
his sudden death at Little Point Sable, 
Michigan, on August 3. Dr. Cope was 
the author of numerous books and 
pamphlets on religious education. Since 
1907 he had held the important position 
of general secretary of the Religious Ed- 
ueation association. He came to this 
ountry from England in 1891, being 
ordained to the Baptist ministry two 
vears later, receiving his education at 
Ripon college and the Southern Baptist 
seminary at Louisville. 


Orphan Relief in the 

Near East 
Herbert L 

Near 


Willett, Jr., of the Massa- 
East Relief committee is 
now in northern Syria inspecting the 
onditions obtaining among refugees, and 
especially the orphan children of the near 
Mr. Willett was for three 
teacher of English and history in 
the Ame in Beirut, and later 
for two years was secretary of the Near 

ist relief Chicago For the 
past two years, after a period of study 
it Harvard, he has been connected with 
the Boston office of the Near East re- 
lief organization, and has made this jour- 
Syria expressly to inspect and 
the orphanages under the 
that relief agency. A ca- 
him to the Boston office 
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direction of 
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tells of the organized industrial orphan- 
age which cares for the thousands oi 
children gathered in the area near Alep- 
po. In addition, twelve hundred chil- 
dren are at present housed in refugee 
camps because of lack of quarters in the 
orphanages, and are in very grave need 
the utmost that can be done for them 
being one meal a day. The largest day 
nursery of its kind in the world has just 
been opened in the region of the Aleppo 
refugee camps for the children of wid- 
owed refugees from Turkey. It provides 
food and educational facilities daily for 
one thousand children whose mothers 
obtain employment in the city. Relief 
officials estimate that approximately ten 
thousand children are living in the camps 
near Aleppo, most of them without other 
living relatives than mothers or aged 
grandparents. Many of them are shel- 
tered in abandoned quarries outside the 
city where the number of refugees has 
increased one hundred and fifty per cent 
since the war. It is believed ‘hat if ar- 
rangements can be made to carry these 
people over until October, plans can be 
made for their permanent removal and 
rehabilitation. This is a part of the huge 
responsibility carried by the Near East 
relief. 


August the Fallow Month 
in Church Membership 


In a recent survey of typical churches 
in five denominations it was found that 
during a twelve month period 8,636 per- 
sons joined the church; 47 per cent of 
these entered the fellowship of the 
church in the month of March, but only 
three-tenths of 1 per cent during the 
month of August. 


A Book of Valuable 
Information 


To those who take an active interest 
in the enforcement of the eighteenth 
amendment the yearbook for 1922 of the 
Anti-saloon league will be of great in- 
terest and worth. Statistical informa- 
tion regarding prohibition, gathered from 
all parts of the country, together with 
much scientific data regarding alcohol- 
ism, with a roster of temperance and 
prohibition organizations and internal 
revenue statistical court decisions will 
be found in the manual. 


Organists Come Together 
for Harmony’s Sake 

Every pastor will surely desire that 
they who make melody upon the organ 
shall be present at the convention of the 
national association of grganists when 
they meet at Rochester, N. Y., August 
28-31. Full particulars of the conven- 
tion may be secured by writing Mr. W. 
I. Nevins, 173 Madison Ave., New York 
City. 


Rich and Varied Program 
at Winona Lake 

Visitors to Winona Lake this year 
have found not only a rejuvenated en- 
vironment and an expanding institution 
but also a varied program that does 


credit to the leadership of Dr. W. & 
Biederwolf. Among the speakers pres. 
ent this year are Dr. John A. Hutton of 
London; the Rev. Lionel Fletcher of 
England; Professor Charles R. Erdmap 
of Princeton university, Professor A. T. 
Robertson of Louisville; Dr. Charles F 
Wishart, recently elected moderator oj 
the Presbyterian church; the Rev. W, E 
Kyle of Xenia, and Bishop Edwin 
Hughes. 


High Temperature Does Not 
Cool Universalists’ Ardor 


So strong is the present determination 
of the Universalists to move rapidly to 
the realization of important tasks ahead 
that the board of trustees of the Univer. 
salist general convention were called to. 
gether recently at the board room a 
Universalist headquarters, Boston, to 
consider suggestions for the future of 
the denomination. Among the more im. 
portant topics under consideration were 
a budget system to take the place of 
drives for funds, a statement of the ob- 
jects of the church, and the quick com- 
pletion of the campaign for the Wash- 
ington church. The sense of responsi- 
bility was so heavy upon the member 
of the board that a further meeting was 
called to meet on August 30 to proceed 
further with these matters. 


World Alliance of Baptists 
for League of Nations 

At the Baptist world alliance recently 
in session at Stockholm, Sweden, Freé- 
eric C. Spurr, president of the Evangel- 
ical Free churches of England ani 
Wales, moved a resolution urging the 
Christian church everywhere to support 
the league of nations as a means of avoit- 
ing war. The resolution was carried 
unanimously. Mr. Spurr is well known 
on this side of the water. Last summer 
he was one of the chief speakers at the 
Northfield conferences. 


Disciples Missionary Becomes 
Pastor in Los Angeles 

Rev. William Remfry Hunt is one 0 
the veteran missionaries of the Disciples 
of Christ in China. He retired from the 
missionary service recently to accept é 
pastorate in Los Angeles. Henceforti 
he will be the leader of the Disciples 
church at Lincoln Heights, Los Angele 
He has been lecturer, author, and builde 
of plans and programs in China for th 
past quarter of a century. 


Archbishop Canterbury Speaks 
for League of Nations 

On June 12, at the first meeting of th 
British council of the world alliant 
for promoting international friendshi 
through the churches, held in Londos 
the Archbishop of Canterbury linked 
the aim of the world alliance with 
league of nations as follows: “Th 
league of nations is growing into a firm! 
set body amongst men. Help—that s 
what we are for—help to breathe m 
it a living soul. It is not ours to handle 
politically, or even by arbitrament, thost 
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great issues. It is ours to foster the 
spirit which shall make them be handled 
Christianly, that so the fruit of the spirit, 
the fruit of the God-implanted spirit may 
e love, joy, peace. It is ours to make 
that public opinion so powerful on 
Christ's side that the monstrous arbitra- 
ment of war shall not be used again.” 


Dr. Stidger Controverts 

Bryan's Fundamentalism 

Dr. W. L. Stidger delivered a lecture 
recently before the Nebraska Epworth 
assembly in Lincoln, Neb., William Jen- 
nings Bryan’s old home town. He ex- 
pressed his dissent from the Common- 
rs fundamentalist views of the Bible 
in no uncertain tones. He was reported 
na local newspaper as saying: “Of all 
public speakers who have cast confusion 
into the minds of the people, William 
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Jennings Bryan is the king pin. The 
Bible is not a book of literature, was 
not intended primarily to be a book oi 
history, and was not intended by God 
to be a book of science. That is the mis- 
take of Mr. Bryan. It is God’s book 
to teach religion to humanity, and noth- 
ing else.” 


Union Seminary Has 
Successful Summer School 

The summer school for ministers at 
Union Theological seminary has been 
only recently organized, but it has come 
quickly to large popularity. This school 
enrolled ministers from 21 denominations 
this year, representing 26 states and five 
foreign countries. The universality of 
appeal is seen in the fact that 55 theo- 
logical seminaries were represented in 
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President A. C. McGif- 
fert delivered a series of lectures on 
“Christian thought, new and old.” Dr. 
Henry Sloane Coffin lectured on “Types 
of preaching.” Among those introduced 
for special lectures were Dean Charles 
R. Brown of Yale and John A 
Hutton of London. 


the enrollment. 


Rev. 


Lutherans Observe World 
Conference Sunday 

August 19 was observed throughout 
American as world conference Sunday, 
in the Lutheran churches of various 
names and synodical connections. Prayer 
was offered for the success of the con- 
ference which is in session at Eisenach, 
Germany, the first world conference of 
Lutherans. A number of Americans will 
speak at the conference, including Rev 





Missouri Synod Lutherans in Convention 


T iE seventeenth delegates synod of 
the Missouri Synod Lutherans was 
held at Fort Wayne, Ind., recently. These 
Lutherans trace their beginnings to a 
movement in Germany in which con- 
servative people protested the Prussian 
union which amalgamated the Reformed 
hurch and the Lutheran church in that 
. Immigrants coming to this coun- 
y established churches which were 
committed to all the doctrinal symbols 
oi the Lutheran faith in their early and 
altered form. One of the great lead- 
of this movement in America was 
ev. C. F. W. Walther, after whom the 
voung people’s organization, the Walther 
league, is named. The denomination in 
this country has plenty of creeds, for it 
lams to be loyal to the apostles creed, 
the Nicene creed, the Athanasian creed 
and six Lutheran confessions: the Augs- 
urg confession, the apology of the 
Augsburg confession, the Smalcald arti- 
les, Luther’s larger and smaller cate- 
hisms, and the formula of Concord. The 
Lutheran Witness, English-speaking or- 
kan of the denomination, finds its motte 
nthe latter doctrinal formula: “It is in 
truth no easy matter to undertake to be 
‘eparate from so many people and to 
teach a different doctrine; ‘but here is 
0d’s command instructing everyone to 
eware of joining hands with those whe 
error.” 
At the recent convention, Rev. F. Pfo- 
nhauer urged the need of unity in the 
cenomination. He said: “Our synod has 
therto been preserved from the spirit 
1 division. Although we live scattered 
many countries, and although the en- 
ronment and secular interests of our 
people differ greatly in various localities, 
have so far escaped the bane of di- 
Nothing could be more out of 
for instance, than to speak of a 
liberal party’ in our synod and of a ‘con- 
servative party.’ ” 


The convention has no authority over 
the churches as the government of the 
Cenomination is congregational. The 
‘onvention business related largely to 
Cducation, missions and benevolence. 


The convention did not ignore, however, 
the thought issues of the time as some 
religious conventions do. Dr. F. Pieper 
delivered a series of convention lectures 
under the general head of “The Chris- 
tian world view.” In this series of lec- 
tures creationism, as opposed to evolu- 
tionary hypotheses of every sort, was pre- 
sented. Prof. F. Bente reviewed the his- 
tory of the Lutheran church in America 
under the inspiring title “Follow the faith 
of the fathers.” In this address he al- 
leged that other Lutherans in America a 
hundred years ago had virtually rejected 
the Lutheran creeds as “Luther’s old hat, 
coat and boots which the general synod, 
moving forward gloriously, has long ago 
forgotten.” Prof. Bente claims that all 
Lutheran bodies in this country are giv- 
ing a fresh emphasis to the teachings of 
Luther as a result of the work of the 
Missouri Synod Lutherans. 

An effort was made to make the Eng- 
lish language the official language of the 
synod, but this proposal was voted down. 
It was decided, as a compromise meas- 
ure, that the English and the German 
languages should have equal footing in 
convention The denomination 
has had an “English district” and by vote 
of the convention this has been amalga- 
mated with the other districts of the 
synod. 

The Lutherca laymen’s league present- 
ed the convention with a quarter of a 
million dollars which is to be added to 
funds of the The 
endowment of the denomination to sup- 
port pensions now nearly 
three million dollars. 

In the election, Rev. F. Piotenhauer 
was continued as president, Rev. M. F. 
Kretzman of Kendallville, Ind., as secre- 
tary and E. Seul of St. Louis as treas- 
urer. 


business. 


the pension church. 


amourts to 


As this denomination stresses greatly 
its work in parochial schools, among the 
questions discussed in the convention was 
the preparation of a new history of the 
United States, and the preparation of a 
history of the Lutheran church in the 
English language. The denomination 


voted not to participate 
theran bodies in the preparation of 
new Lutheran hymnal in English 
The outstanding 
convention were in 
The plans for the 
seminary 


with othe: 


achievements of the 
held. 


great 


the educational! 
erection of a 
plant at St. Louis were en 
larged by voting an addition of a million 
and a half dollars. Though there were 
deficits in the denominational treasuries, 
it was voted to add fifty thousand dollars 
a year to the budget to enlarge the theo 
logical faculties. 

An important item of business was the 
decision to send a representative to Eu 
rope to set up connections there with any 
Lutheran group which maintains strict 
loyalty to all six of the great Lutheran 

Some philanthropic work 

The denomination in this 
also 


confessions. 
will be done 
country ts 
theological 
Berlin 


interested in aiding a 
seminary in the environs of 
which is committed to the teach- 
ing of the Walther point of view in Lu 
theranism. 

mission work 
is being undertaken, and among the new 


\ considerable forcign 
enterprises are missions in Paraguay and 
Chile denomination 
operate comity organizations and 
their plans involve no recognition of the 
assigninents to 


The does not co- 


with 


various Protestant de 
fields The 
showed that there are twenty-seven white 
workers in India, 
The 
drawn by 
The and 
budget as reported from thirteen differ 
ent funds shows that the income the past 
year has been $180,029.29, as compared 
with $201,260.46 the previous year. 
The 
attended ‘by 


nominations in these eports 


and fifteen in China 


mission fund is 
$42,000. 


entire 


foreizn now over 


home foreign mission 


convention 
thousand people 
The laymen participate with the clergy in 
equal numbers in the 
convention. 


sessions of the were 


about a 


business of the 
Great stress was laid at the 
recent meeting upon the daily religious 
ritual, and upon the 
tures which were designed to quicken 
the enthusiasm and loyalty of the 
ious group 


sermons and lec 


reli- 
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H. G. Stub, Rev. F. H. Knubel, Prof. 
S. J. Sebelius and Rev. C. T. Benze, 
official delegates from twenty countries 
and unofficial visitors from forty other 
countries are present. 


Romance in 
Disciples Circles 


A wedding of rather unusual interest 
in Disciples circles is that which united 
Rev. Benjamin L. Smith and Mrs. J. H. 
Gilliland in marriage at the LaSalle 
Hotel, Chicago, on August 6. Mc. Smith 
was formerly home mission secretary 
among the Disciples. Mrs. Gilliland 
shared the ministry of Rev. J. H. Gilli- 
land at Bloomington, IIl., for 


many 
years. Mr. 


Gilliland exercised an unus- 
ual influence through his scholarly repu- 
tation and his wise judgment about 
church problems. The service was pro- 
nounced by Rev. Chas. S. Medbury, of 
Des Moines 


Noted Methodist Laywoman 
Convocation Orator 


The commissioner of public welfare in 
the present administration of Chicago, 
Miss Mary E. McDowell, head resident 
of the University of Chicago settlement 
in the stockyards, will be the convoca- 
tion orator at the University of Chicago, 
on August 31. The subject of her address 
will be “Social Service in Chicago.” Miss 
McDowell, who has been for thirty 
years head of the university settlement, 
has had numerous positions of honor 
and responsibility, having been a director 
of the imigrants’ protective league, vice- 
president of the Illinois woman’s trade 
union and chairman of the in- 
dustrial committee for the Lllinois Equal 
suffrage association. Recently Miss Mc- 
Dowell spent several months in Czecho- 
Slovakia, at the invitation of President 
Masaryk, for the purpose of inspecting 
the various organized charities of the new 
republi 


league, 


World Conference Hampered 
by Lack of Funds 
The 


business committee of the world 


conference on faith and order met in New | 
York July 17 with Bishop Brent in the | 


chair. The reports of the treasurer show- 
ed all bills paid, but they indicated that 
the churches had in many instances failed 
to make provision for the expenses of 
the enterprise. Individual gifts are being 
received from many parts of the world. 
The plans 
ence are still largely fluid. The con- 
sensus of 
conference will be held in 1925 either in 
Jerusalem or in Europe. It is likely that 
the attendance at the conference will be 


limited to 1200. 


Dr. R. J. Campbell 
Preaching Again 

Dr. R. J. Campbell has so far recovered 
from his ill health that he is now able 
to preach in a small church in Sussex. 
He reports that during his convalescence 
he often worshipped in small churches 
and from that experience he reports that 
he has made a discovery. In the smaller 
church there is an intimacy and a sense 
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of nearness to God which cannot be ex: 
perienced in the throng assembled in a 
great building. He admits that this con- 
fession somewhat depreciates his own 
ministry, which has been for the most 
part before the throng, but he urges 
upon ministers of small churches the 
thought that their ministry is of another 
sort. 


Bishop Brewster Answers 
Dr. Newman Smyth’s Open Letter 

The refusal of Bishop Chauncey B 
Brewster of Connecticut to ordain Dr. 
Bainton of Yale university, save by the 
regular rite of the Protestant Episcopal 
church which would make him a minister 
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of that church in the same sense in which 
any other minister of this church serves 
has accentuated the fact that the Lam. 
beth appeal is not now in operation. Dr. 
Newman Smyth, long-time advocate of 
Christian unity and of the concordat with 
the Episcopal church, recently issued , 
letter to the Christian world on the mat. 
ter of Dr. Bainton. This letter has 
elicited a reply from Bishop Brewster 
also in the form of an open letter. The 
Bishop calls attention to the fact tha 
other bishops who have been advocate; 
of the concordat agree that no bishop 
now has canonical authority to ordain a 
man by any other rite than that of the 
prayer-book, which is not designed for 











for the approaching confer- | 


opinion seems to be that the | 


See that the person who orders your Sunday 
school literature reads this important message ! 


Tron--Salt--Red Blood 
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pretation. 


for an awakened church. 








All of these words have been used by enthusiastic 
users of the 20th Century Quarterly as aptly de- 
scribing the Quarterly in its essential characteristics. 


Turning from the namby-pamby, pale, purpose- 
less literature that is used by most Sunday schools 
to this unique publication gives hope to troubled 
souls in this weary and visionless time. There was 
never a day when the stern voices of the Biblical prophets so 
much needed vivid interpretation, and the men who are making 


the 20th Century Quarterly are giving just this sort of inter- 


Read John R. Ewers and Ernest Fremont Tittle 
and Morro and Willett and Allen in this Quarterly and then 
ask yourself whether here is not your opportunity to right- 
about-face your adult and young people's Bible classes for 3 
‘service of clear vision and courageous consecration, in these 


days of despair for the world—and of challenging opportunity 


See next page for our Free Trial Offer for the coming quarter. By the 
conditions of this offer every adult and young people’s class following the 
International Uniform Lessons—not already using the Quarterly—moy 
enjoy a whole quarter (Oct.-Dec.) of vital Bible study under the direction 
of these prophetic teachers who make the 
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If You are not the person responsible for the ordering of literature for your school, 
kindly pass on this offer to the person, or persons, responsible. Every superintendent, 
every teacher of an adult or young people’s class using the International Uniform lessons 
should be advised of this opportunity to try out this fine Quarterly without charge. 


Free for 3 Months! 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY QUARTERLY will celebrate its 
fifth birthday.. on October 1, and the publishers have decided to 
make this a real event by granting every school—every class—which 
is not now using the Quarterly the privilege of trying it out for a full 
quarter (Oct.-Dec.) without charge. 


Conditions of the Offer 


1. As above stated, the offer applies only to Schools—or Classes—not using 
the Quarterly at present. A class new to the Quarterly may take advantage 
of this offer even though other classes in the school now use it in their study. 


2. Orders must be in by September 10, at the latest (the earlier the better.) 


3. Orders must be sent in on Coupon herewith provided. Coupon must be 
filled out in detail, as indicated. 
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The The Christian Century Press, 

. 508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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redener ‘oem . that though costing us nothing this literature will be economically used to the 
dreds of adult and young peo- - best advantage in our school. The Quarterlies are to be used by the following 

ple’s classes which have found . classes which are not now using it. 
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Operation under the terms of the con- 
cordat. The house of bishops at the last 
general convention favored a rite for 
use in connection with the concordat, 
but the house of deputies decisively re- 
jected the motion. The mecting of the 
national council of the Congregational 
churches draws near, and it would seem 
that the concordat, which has been under 
discussion for a number of years, may 
fall into disfavor in Congregational as 
well as in Episcopal circles. In Bishop 
Brewster's letter it is stated that Bishop 
Lawrence of Massachusetts has refused 
ordination to two applicants under the 
terms of the concordat. 


Noted Woman of Presbyterian 
Church Dies 


The death of Mrs. Cyrus H. McCor- 
mick removes one of the most generous 
women of the Presbyterian church. Her 
benefactions to McCormick Theological 
seminary amount to more than a million 
dollars. She was much interested in the 
Contment, a Presbyterian weekly of Chi- 
cago, which has been conducted on a 
high ideals. Her support of 
this paper is said never to have impeded 
its editorial freedom. She also made pro- 
vision in her will for Olivet Institute of 
Chicago, a well-known institutional 
hurch under Presbyterian auspices. 


plane of 


Three Evanston Ministers 
Spend Vacation in Europe 

Evanston, Ill, has three ministers in 
Kurope on vacation this summer. Rev. 
lames Madison Stifler, pastor of First 
Baptist church, went as a delegate to 
the Baptist world alliance in Stockholm. 
He is a prominent member of various 
Baptist organizations. Dr. David Hugh 
pastor of First Presbyterian 
church, is sojourning in Wales for a seas- 
on, having taken Mrs. Jones to visit their 


lones, 








Purchase Your Vacation 
Fiction Now 


at greatly reduced prices. 
We have in hand a few copies of 
each of the following novels, the 
best of the fiction of the year. 
These have been on our shelves 
for several weeks and are very 
slightly shopworn.. Most of 
them are $2.00 novels, but we 
will dispose of these copies on 
hand at the very low price of 


$1.00 (Add 12 cts. postage) 


A Minister of Grace. Widdemer. 
The Glimpses of the Moon. Wharton. 
The Altar Steps. Compton Macken- 


zie. 
The Mountain School Teacher. Post. 
Certain People of Importance. Kath- 
leen Norris. 
Carnac’s Folly. 


Gilbert Parker. 
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TWO MONUMENTAL RELIGIOUS BOOKS OF THE YEAR 





What Kind of a Book is 


The World’s Great Religious Poetry 


(Carotine M. Hitt, Pu. D., Editor) 


HIS isn't the book the title might suggest. It is no musty collec- 
tion of hymns and sacred songs by Wesley, Watts, and Frances 
Ridley Havergal. These authors are here—in the section on “Wor- 
ship" —along with Miss Lathbury, Mason North, Baring-Gould, Bick- 
ersteth and Bishop Heber. But the favorite hymns fill but a small 
part of these 800 pages. Dr. Hill's definition of religion is broad 
enough to gather up all the poetical yearnings of the human spirit 
without barring any race or faith or unfaith, The Hebrew, Greek, 
Roman, Hindu, and red Indian are all represented. The Catholic, 
Protestant and the Jew alike are here. The pieces range from the 
Psalms to Vachel Lindsay and Carl Sandburg. The groupings include 
“Inspiration,” ““The Search After God,” “The Existence and Idea of 
God,” “God in Nature,” “God in the Life of Man,” “Prayers,” 
“Worship,” “Comfort in Sorrow,’ “Conduct of Life,” “Death and 
Immortality,” and “The Nature of the Future Life.” What more 
elevating and broadening exercise could a writer or speaker on spir- 
itual themes desire than the habitual study of such a book? It will be 
of the very greatest spiritual service to people of all religions and of 
no religion. It meets a well-nigh universal need.—The Christian Ad- 
vocate. 


A new edition of the book is just from the press. Sene for your 
copy at once. Price of the book $5.00, plus 15 cents postage. 





Eight Reasons Why You Should Have 


PAPINI’S LIFE OF CHRIST 


(By GIovANNI PAPINI) 








BECAUSE it is “the best, the most complete, the most lovingly 
minute, the most vigorous and colorful account of the Nazarene's | 


career, outside the four gospels.” 


(The Chicago Post). 


BECAUSE it makes Christ “live again, with the vividness which only 


an artist can command.” (Joseph Fort Newton). 


BECAUSE it is “the outburst of a prophetic soul who has felt the 


transforming power of Christ, and believes that what Christ has | 


done for him he can do for every man.” 
script). 


BECAUSE “‘it is our only modern Christ.” (The Dial). 


(The Boston Tran- | 


BECAUSE “‘it is such books as this that open the prison door and let | 


Jesus out into his world.” (Dr. Frank Crane). 
BECAUSE its author is the foremost man of letters in Italy. 


BECAUSE the book has already been translated into a dozen lan- 


guages, and is destined to become a world book. 


BECAUSE the work “‘will live as a great piece of literature.” 
Boston Transcript). 


(The 


Price of the book $3.50, plus 15 cents postage. 
BOTH BOOKS FOR SALE BY 
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relatives. Rev. George Craig Stewart, 
rector of St. Luke’s Episcopal church, is 
in Scotland, the land of his forbears, 
using his vacation time to become better 
acquainted with the land of his ancestors. 


“World to Come” 
Engages Pulpiteers 
[he story of the pulpit themes is al- 
ways interesting as indicating the phases 
of Christianity which seem to be receiv- 
ing most emphasis at the time. A study 
i the pulpit subjects in Memphis, Tenn., 
August 3 indicates a large interest in 
the world to come. H. B. Wilkinson 
-poke in Harbert avenue church of Christ 
n “The second coming of Christ”; Rev. 
Ralph Roberts spoke at Third Chris- 
tian church on “On Jordan's stormy 
bank I stand” and “The way of the cross 
leads home”; Rev. E. C. Lacy spoke in 
McLemore avenue Christian church on 
‘At home with God” and “The heavenly 
ome.” Other themes which were pre- 
sented that day were: “The mechanics 
Methodism” by Rev. A. C. Moore, 
d “The tests of a great faith,” by Rev. 
M. Lowry. 


Evangelistic Sessions Precede 
Disciples Convention 
(he international convention of Disci- 
ples of Christ will be preceded by a two- 
lay session of the national evangelistic 
association. Those presiding over these 
sessions are: Rev. G. I. Hoover, Rev. C. 
W. Cauble, Rev. H. H. Peters and Rev. 
Charles Reign Scoville. The evange- 
listic sessions will begin on Sunday 
morning, September 2, and will conclude 
Tuesday following. 


President Harding’s Name 
Goes into Golden Book 

\t Jerusalem there is a unique thing 
hich is known as “The golden book,” 
xept by the Jewish national museum. 
lhe United Jewish congregations of Mil- 
vaukee recently decided to secure a sum 
money sufficient to inscribe the name 
i our late president in this book. This 
sa mark of the esteem in which Ameri- 
‘a's deceased leader has been held by the 
lewish people. 


Walther League Convention 

Opposes Liberalism 

The Walther League includes in its 

membership many young people of the 

“German Lutheran persuasion. A national 

convention of this organization was recent- 
held in Kansas City, at which nearly 

three thousand delegates were assembled. 








Preachers and Teachers 
A Labor-Saving Tool 


. Indexes and Files Almost Automatically 
“There is nothing superior te it.”—Bxpositer. 
An invaluable tool."—The Sunday Scheol 


“A great help. Simple and speedy.”—Pret 
Amos R. Wells. ’ oo 


“To be commended without reserve.”—The 
Continent. 


Send for circulars. 


WILSON INDEX CO. 
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Resolutions were passed rejecting the Dar- 
winian hypothesis, and all other doctrines 
of evolution and affirming a belief in an 
inerrant, God-inspired Bible. Liberalism in 
religion was condemned. The question of 
prohibition was touched by Rev. Martin 
Walker of Buffalo. He declared that pro- 
hibition was a political rather than a reli- 
gious issue. 


Open Air Preaching 
Increasing in Favor 


The call of the out-of-doors in relation 
to preaching is finding an increasing re- 
sponse on the part of many ministers. To 
celebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the beginning of outdoor evangelistic serv- 
ices in the city of Philadelphia there was 
held recently in the Albert Barnes Me- 
morial chapel an impressive service. Dr. 
William P. Fulton reported that in the 
twenty-five years there had been held 25,- 
440 meetings with an attendance aggregat- 
ing 5,438,600. From this work there has 
grown the country-wide work of open air 
preaching now being conducted by the 
evangelistic committee of the Presbyterian 
general assembly. 


Church Federation Puts On 
a Boys’ Camp 

One of the few church federations in 
the country to conduct a boys’ camp is 
the Milwaukee organization. This fed- 
eration announces an older boys’ camp 
at Lake Amy Belle for August 18-25. 
Rev. F. G. Behner, federation secretary, 
will be at the camp throughout the period 
and will have a staff of helpers, includ- 
ing a Y. M. C. A. boys worker and a 
superintendent of schools. Two or 
three hours a day are given over to con- 
ference and Bible study, but most of the 
day is spent in athletic activity. The 
cost of the camp per boy is astonishingly 
low, being only six dollars each. 


Norwegian Lutherans Have 
Large Philanthropic Work 

The Norwegian church carries on a 
noteworthy philanthropic work in this 
country. Nine homes for the aged are 
on the list, located in the various sections 
where Lutherans of the nationality are 
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numerous. Seven homes for orphans 
make adequate provision for little chil- 
dren left without resources. There are 
three rescue homes for women in which 
both women and children are received. 
Day nurseries are carried on both in Chi- 
cago and New York. There is a summer 
home for children, and a center for in- 
dustrial activities. 


Confusion of Religious Situation 
in Czecho-Slovakia 

In these revolutionary days in Czecho- 
Slovakia, no problem seems more difficult 
of solution than the religious one. ‘fhe na- 
tional church has already developed 
schools of opinion that are widely diver- 
gent from the most radically modern to 
the Catholic view minus a pope. Recently 
the patriarch of Constantinople ordained 
a man as archbishop of the country who 
is not in the national church at all, and 
who seeks to draw strength from the 
national church and from the Roman 
Catholic uniates. His efforts have not 
yet met with large success. 


Christian Science Monitor 
Makes a Deadly Comparison 

The Christian Science Monitor re- 
cently called attention to the relative 
space given to the sessions of the Na- 
tional Education association and to the 
prize fight at Shelby. The number of 
column inches used by four Boston 
newspapers to describe the prize fight 
was 968. Only one of these newspapers 
had anything at all concerning the meet- 
ings of the education association, and 
that was the Boston Transcript, which 
devoted 40 inches to it. Meanwhile, the 
Monitor prides itself on the fact that not 
a single inch of mention was given in its 
columns to the prize fight. A _ great 
sensation was made in Chicago some 
time ago when a minister appeared with 
the scandal material of a certain popular 
newspaper arranged in a strip showing 
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the number of column feet that had been 

filled, within a few weeks, with such ma- 

terials. The New Republic, in its July 

llth issue, speaks of certain newspaper 

correspondents as “the professional liars 
Riga.” 


Poisoned Bibles Sold 
to the Natives 

The task of 
out the 


Bible distribution through- 
world has been a very difficult 
one On the Gilbert islands small worms 
got in the back of the Bibles and ate the 
until the Bible fell The 
publishers scientists, 


to pieces. 
called in the 


glue 
Bible 
who prepared a composition of glue, cor- 
sublimate, pepper and oil 
of cloves, which proved to be too strong 
a dose for the vitals of a bookworm 
poisoned Bibles 

islands ever since 


rosive cayenne 
The se 


have heen used in these 


Roman Catholic Claims 
Greater Efficiency 
Rev. 


issue of the 


Thomas F. Coakley in a 
Catholic 
etherency tor the 


recent 
Review claims a 
Catholic system 
Protestant. He 
average Catholic 
priest has a 875, the average 
Protestant only 260 
The cost of the Protestant system is com- 
paratively higher. He gives the following 
figures as the average yearly contribution 
of members of different for church 
support: Presbyterians, $33; Episcoplians, 
$30; Methodists, $18; Baptists, $13, and 


Catholics, $3.75. 


greater 
of religion than for the 
that while the 


flock of 


minister 


shows 


cares for 


sects 
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Knights of Columbus Offer 
Correspondence Courses 


The Knights of Columbus have provided 
two hundred former service men with 
scholarships in standard American insti- 
tutions. It has been decided to discon- 
tinue this form of educational aid and to 
take up a new kind. A _ correspondence 
school is being formed which will be op- 
erated on a basis for the benefit of 
the 800,000 members of the order. Sev- 
enty courses will be offered, including not 
only the practical disciplines, but those of 
1 cultural nature as well. Before the new 
venture was launched a considerable in- 
vestigation was carried on among the men 
in order to determine the needs with great- 
er accuracy. 


cost 


Presbyterian Board 
Favors Lawn Services 
“Under the Stars” is a little leaflet that 
ias been sent to the Presbyterian mini- 
throughout the land encouraging 
them to hold out-of-door services on 
church lawns. The home mission board 
of the denomination has many sets of 
stereopticon slides which are offered for 
The slides that 
many phases ot 


sters 


ise on such occasions. 
are offered illustrate 


Presbyterian service. 


Curious Effect of 
Religious Conservatism 


Religious conservatism produces some 
startling results occasionally, but few 
more startling than the decision of Gun- 


ter college of Texas to bar the Bible from 


August 23, 1923 


its classrooms. This college is maintaines 
by the non-progressive wing of the Dis. 
ciples in that state, a group of Christiay 
people oppqsed to organs, Sunday schools 
and missionary societies. It is a dogm 
with them that the Bible should be taughy 
by no one save the church. The college 
in order to square its conduct with this 
dogma has served notice that hencefor 
no Bible will be taught in the institutioy 
though any church may use classroom 
for the purpose of giving religious instry. 
tion from the Bible. It is to be presumed 
that this offer is only to churches of the 
true faith and order. 


Milwaukee Seeks 
a New Fame 

The invitation of Milwaukee to reliz. 
ious conventions has been sounded al 
over America this year. The Christian 
Endeavor people are being urged to g) 
there in 1927, but no decision has yet 
been reached. The Northern Baptists 
have accepted the invitation of this 
thriving industrial city, and in May, 
1924, will go there for convention. 


Religious Drama to Be 
Taught at Madison 

The summer course in religious drama 
offered by the Drama League of America 
in Chicago has been previously announced 
Some indication of the interest in this 
theme may be estimated by the fact that 
another school for vacation students is 
being set up for Madison, Wis., Sept, 
4-15. This school will be conducted by 
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The roots of religion are discussed in this little 
book. The way of the mystic is the way out of 
the labyrinth in which the church now finds it- 
self as a result of its obsession with creeds and 
dogmas, and with material and numerical in- 
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‘Mysticism has 


been the ferment of the faiths, the forerunner 
of spiritual liberty, the inaccessible refuge of the 
nobler heretics; the inspirer, through poetry, of 
countless youth who know no metaphysics; the 
teacher, through devotional books, of the de- 


spairing; the comforter of those who are weary 
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whe Religious Drama Committee of the 
federal Council of Churches. The school 
will be limited to fifty religious workers. 
mong the courses in the new school will 
ye; developmental dramatic method, the 
section and adaptation of biblical mate- 
ral for dramatic presentation, production 
in church and parish house, music in re- 
gious drama, and a graded program of 
gramatics for the church school. 


Baptists Try to Elevate 

Standards in Rural Work 
fhe American Baptist Home Mission- 
ary Society now maintains a number of 
soctors of town and country work in 
srious states of the union. These men 
trying to standardize the latest meth- 
conduct of such churches. 
‘onferences are conducted in various 
yarts of the state in which rural pastors 
assemble to learn of the latest and best 
ngs for their work. Rev. William H. 
Thompson, of Ohio, has a circulating 
ary on rural problems for the benefit 
the pastors of the state. Under his 
rship fifteen men made surveys of 
parishes during the past year. 
his office goes a _ considerable 


s in the 
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volume of literature on the new rural 


movement. 


Million Copies of Methodist 
Book Will Be Issued 


As a follow-up measure after the Cen- 
tenary movement, the Methodist Episco- 
pal church proposes to put into the hands 
of its people a million copies of a large 
book on the work of Methodism 
throughout the world. The book con- 
tains over seven hundred pages, and is 
being sold for fifty cents. It is proposed 
that ministers in local churches shall in- 
troduce the book to the people, and see 
that the proper quota is distributed in 
each local church. This is a part of the 
educational campaign by which it is 
hoped that Methodists throughout the 
world may be made more intelligent in 
the matter of religion. 


Methodist Board Fights 
Vices With Tracts 

The board of temperance, prohibition 
and public morals of the Methodist Epis- 
copal church has recently issued eleven 
tracts for popular distribution. The titles 
of these tracts indicate the judgment of 
this organization as to the pressing moral 
problems of the time. They are: “The 
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American waste,” “Five 
for opposing the prize-fight,” “Seven 
reasons why no man should swear,” 
“Why we should support the church,” 
“Twelve reasons for observing Sunday as 
sabbath,” “Fifteen points against danc- 
ing,” “The cigarette under fire,” “Ten 
reasons why no one should use tobacco,” 
“Astonishing facts about tobacco,” “The 
international religious liberty association 
exposed,” “The rights of the unborn.” 


great reasons 
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1923. 
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